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THE debate on the Finance Bill on Wednesday 
THE WEEK. afternoon was marked by a curious episode in the 
shape of a difference between Sir William Harcourt 
Mr. BALFouR, we regret to say, | and Mr. Edmund Robertson, backed by Mr. Wallace, 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: has been laid up, owing to a slight | the Member for East Edinburgh, on the question 
AT HOME. indisposition, during the week. | whether the land-tax is a tax or a rent-charge. 
The exceptional heat has tried | Sir William Harcourt maintained that it is a tax, and 
him, as it has tried most persons. His absence from | so for once was found on the Ministerial side. He 
the House of Commons has not, however, tended to | argued that it is not a rent-charge, because a rent- 
facilitate the progress of public business. During | charge is fixed and the land-tax is variable. The 
the week the Government has passed through | question is, no doubt, a difficult one, but we do not 
something like a crisis on the subject of the Irish | see that fixity is of the essence of a rent-charge. 
Land Bill. At the close of last week the resignatioy. | Tithe in its primitive form was, as now, essentially a 
of Mr. T. W. Russell seemed to be impending, owirg | rent-charge, and also it was a tenth of the produce; 
to the amendments of which Mr. Gerald Balfour had | but the real value of that tenth might vary widely 
given notice in his own Bill. But after a Cabinet | from year to year. In the Channel Islands again, 
Council on Saturday it was announced that Mr. | “ rentes”’—in other words, rent-charges, occasionally 
Balfour had withdrawn some of these amendments | commuted to a fixed money value, but properly and 
in the hope of satisfying Mr. Russell. This new | originally estimated in produce—are, or were, the 
change of front on the part of Ministers has bitterly | commonest form of investment for small investors. 
incensed the Irish landlords, whilst it does not | They are popularly called “quarters,” because they 
seem to have satisfied anybody except Mr. Russell, | are estimated in quarters of wheat (though fractional 
who can flatter himself with the idea that he has | amounts are sometimes represented by chickens), and 
made the invertebrate Cabinet yield to a junior | where they are not commuted they are payable ac- 
member of the Administration. cording to a scale periodically fixed by the local execu- 
tive authority, the Royal Court. They are a kind of 
mortgage, a rent-charge without the full rights of 
foreclosure possessed by an English mortgagee. The 
land-tax happens to be variable from year to year 
for individual payers, because the quotas of counties 
were fixed in Pitt's rearrangement, and not the 
individual amounts; but that seems to be a detail. 
Its redeemability converts the redemptors into rent- 
chargers, and, according to an official report quoted 
in Mr. Dowell’s “ History of Taxation in England,” 
ever since Pitt’s rearrangement the unredeemed 
amounts have been regarded as a fixed charge on 
properties, subject to which they have been bought 
and sold many times over. It is an unequal charge, 
but that is Pitt’s fault, and must pass as one of the 
many accidents of property. 
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On Wednesday when Mr. Gerald Balfour gave 
formal notice of the dropping of his amendments to 
the Irish Land Bill, there was a hot discussion— 
raised by Sir William Harcourt on a motion for the 
adjournment—regarding the business of the House. 
Mr. Chamberlain, who undertook in the absence of 
the First Lord cf the Treasury to reply to Sir 
William, made two remarkable statements which 
served to bring out more clearly than ever the 
curious weakness of the present Government. The 
first was that the Government never contemplated 
passing the Land Bill except as a non-contentious 
measure, and the other was an intimation to Mr. 
Dillon that if the Bill were dropped the fault would 
be his. There is, of course, no shadow of excuse for 
the second statement; but the fact that it was 


made by the Colonial Secretary shows the weak- Tue Seotch Rating Bill, which provides for the 
ness of the Government case. As for the other | Scotch portion of the fund in relief of the land-tax, 
statement, if it means anything at all, it means that | passed the second reading in the House of Commons 
her Majesty's Ministers have no mind of their own | on Tuesday. In principle it is no better than the 
on & question at once so important and so difficult | sister-Bill for England, whilst the Scotch people are 
as that of the Irish Land. That implies that they | even more strongly opposed to it than are the 
are quite unable to agree among themselves as to | English to their own Bill. The discussion of the 
the mode in which that question shonid be dealt | measure was very keen, and its absurdities and 
with—a fact which many of us have suspected from | iniquities were fully exposed; but the second read- 
the first, and which is now openly admi tted. The | ing was carried by a majority of 137. Not until the 
coalition Government is clearly going the way of | urban population has had actual experience of the 
all coalitions, injustice inflicted upon them by these measures of 
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landlord relief are they likely to realise all that has 
been done by this Government in order to relieve 
their own class at the expense of the general 
community. 

Wal_e the Unionist party continues to show un- 
mistakable signs of disintegration, its Conservative 
section attempts, with the aid of the Home Secretary, 
to assure itself that no great harm has been done. 
But Sir M. W. Ridley’s speech at the dinner of the 
National Union of Conservative and Constitutional 
Associations on Wednesday cannot be said to have 
been particularly successful. It included an as- 
surance that Voluntary schools ought to be so 
aided as to be brought up to the best Board 
school level of eSiciency, which a great many of 
the speaker's party certainly would not tolerate; 
a defence of the action of the Government in 
making an attack on the injustices of rural rating 
—as to which we fancy the Lancashire town Con- 
servatives will have something to say presently ; 
a deprecation of the Closure; and a reference to 
the “unexampled obstruction” of the opposition. 
Earlier in the speech reference had been made to 
the length of time that seems to have elapsed 
since the passage of the Home Rule Bill. If the 
Conservatives have forgotten their own action 
then, the Bill must indeed seem to them long past. 





Tue House of Lords on Thursday upheld the 
Ministry in one of the most dangerous and, as far 
as the obvious circumstances of the case indicate, the 
most uncalled-for of its decisions. By 92 votes to 
40, and after a debate of about three hours and a 
half, it agreed to charge the expenses of the Indian 
troops at Suakim on the revenues of India. So for 
once this invertebrate Government has shown itself 
purist—not to say pedantic—in matters of finance, 
and has stuck to its principles in spite of all risks 
to our position in India. Lord Salisbury’s speech 
indicated, indiscreetly enough, the true motive of 
the Ministerial action, which the debates in the 
House of Commons on the Soudan Expedition had 
already suggested as probable. The Indian troops 
are to garrison Suakim to protect the south-western 
shore of the Red Sea, in which, of course, India 
has an interest. But against whom are they to pro- 
tect it? As Lord Rosebery said, it is not against 
the Dervishes, surely. The fact is that the Govern- 
ment has a theory—which may or may not be justi- 
fied, but which has already been put forward by 
Mr. Chamberlain in the House of Commons—as to 
the future designs of a certain European Power, 
or Powers, never mind whom; and Suakim is to 
be garrisoned by Indian troops in case the theory is 
verified, just as the Soudan is to be taken by us, 
not to save it from the Dervishes, but from their 
possible conquerors by and by. In short, the key 
to the Soudan policy of the Government must be 
sought in the political relations of Europe. 





THE annual meeting of the Bimetallic League, 
which was held on Monday, was marked by an 
address from the eminent American economist and 
statistician, Professor F. A. Walker—an address 
which, in view of the position of the speaker as an 
economist and his success as an expositor, was, on 
the whole, somewhat disappointing, except, perhaps, 
to perfervid bimetalliste. What was significant in it 
was, first, his reference to “ the one square mile” of 
the City of London whose inhabitants alone bar the 
triumph of the bimetallist cause—a reference which 
will do us no good either on the Continent or in any 
future friction on the Venezuela question ; secondly, 
his assurance that practically everybody in America 
is a bimetallist except a few bankers, chiefly those 
having direct business relations with Europe, and a 

THe Miptaxp Raitway (St. Pancras) is making new and extensive arrance- 
ments for the Holiday tiatfie to Scotland and Ireland (by Stranraer and Barrow), 


particulars of which are published in our advertising columns. Return journeys 
are ar.anged by alternative routes, 





very few superior persons—we should like to know 
whether a good many of these people are not as 
academic in their bimetallism as Mr. Balfour 
himself; and thirdly, his careful dissociation of 
the bimetallists proper from the Democratic 
Convention at Chicago. But probably the most 
important point made by the speaker was 
that American bimetallism and silver fanaticism 
are not caused by respect for the silver producers 
but are due to industrial distress. That conclusion 
is irresistible, and it may be pointed out that the 
distress, in so far as it is not due to the general 
agricultural depression and to railway oppression, 
is very largely due in the South to the villainous 
credit system—generally prevalent there, asin New- 
foundland among the fishermen—under which the 
producers mortgage their crops in advance for goods, 
and keep no effectual account of the advances—for 
which, moreover, they pay ruinous interest. Better 
credit facilities, a better economic system, and less 
Protection-fed over-production of manufactures may 
at least do something to relieve the distress. But 
to tamper with the currency even in the direction of 
bimetallism would stop the first of these, and might 
temporarily stimulate the last. 





THE annual meeting of the British School at 
Athens on Monday afternoon had the pleasure of 
hearing a most satisfactory report of the progress 
of the work, the improved financial position of the 
School, and the success of the excavations, both in 
the island of Melos and in Athens itself, that that 
improvement has enabled it to undertake. The 
School ia not yet on a par with its rivals at 
Athens—it is not at present likely, for instance, 
to do anything to rival the French discoveries at 
Delphi or the Germans at Olympia; but the only 
obstacle to its doing so is want of funds, and, as 
Mr. John Morley suggested in the admirable speech 
which he delivered as chairman of the meeting, 
perhaps some South African millionaire may be 
moved to do something for Greek archeology. 
American millionaires have been very liberal bene- 
factors to other branches of learning. Certainly the 
field is promising, and at no distant date it may be 
more promising still. There is a good deal to be dis- 
covered in placesof relatively little note historically— 
Tanagra, of course, is the classic instance—and a great 
deal may turn up in Crete or in some of the greater 
Asiatic islands when the Turkish Empire finally 
breaks up. Mr. Morley said with truth that the 
philosophic depth and moral wisdom of the Greek 
authors could be as well appreciated at home. But 
that only involves their literary and not their 
historical value. And in the matter of Hellenic 
religion, in which he went on to instance the value 
of archeological discovery, one is inclined to think 
that the great writers—poets, historians, or philo- 
sophers—are hardly representative of the masses 
at all. 


WE shall certainly not venture to express any 
opinion as to the cause of the lamentable accident 
to the Scotch Tourist Express at Preston on Sunday 
morning last. But we may remark that the results 
ought not to have a deterrent effect on the tourist 
traffic. The heavy rolling stock and the powerful 
brakes saved the passengers from infinitely greater 
injuries than were received by anyone except in the 
single case which proved fatal; and the peculiar 
difficulties of the line at the point where the 
accident occurred—which have long been recognised, 
and would shortly have been removed in any case— 
are now certain to be carefully guarded against 
until they are done away with altogether. In these 
matters, the craze—as some people call it—for speed 
means heavier rolling stock, more powerful brakes, 


Tue Great Northern, North Eastern, and North British Railways are running 
additional and accelerated trains from King’s Cross to Scotland, some special 
details of which are given in our other columus, 
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greater care in signalling, and, as we may add 
in this case, the eventual straightening out of 
awkward curves. 





THE action of the Democratic Con- 
vention at Chicago has destroyed 
the most ancient and historic of 
American parties; but there is not yet a party 
of Democratic seceders with a candidate of their 
own, like the Free Soilers and Union Democrats, 
who respectively supported Stephen A. Douglas and 
John Bell for the Presidency against the pro-Slavery 
Breckenridge ticket the year before the War of 
Secession. And, so far as we can judge, it is very 
fortunate that there is not such a party, because if 
there were three candidates it would be at least 
possible, though not probable, that none would obtain 
an absolute majority of electoral votes. In that case 
the election would pass to the House of Representa- 
tives, each State counting as one vote; and, though 
that House is now overwhelmingly Republican, one 
cannot say definitely that it is anti-Silverite. Mr. 
McKinley's views are probably still plastic, and he 
might conceivably make concessions to the Silverites 
and Bimetallists; while Professor Walker, in the 
address already noticed, declares that the gold 
men pure and simple would find but scant sup- 
port in the country or the House. And of the 
forty-four States, about seventeen at least, and 
possibly more than half, might, if their Congress- 
men expressed the views of the majority of the 
electorate, make the favouring of silver a condition 
of their vote. But, though there is no third party 
yet, the secessions of influential men and papers 
are forcing the Republican party, in spite of 
itself, into the practical support of honest money. 
Still, the Stock Exchange seems to be taking alarm, 
and it must be remembered, as we pointed out last 
week, that the Presidential contest is not the sole 
criterion, nor the best, of the future action of the 
United States. 


ABROAD. 





THE state of things in Matabeleland certainly 
does not appear to get less serious. The Mashonas, 
those mild and harmless natives whom the British 
occupation was supposed to have saved from their 
Matabele oppressors, are apparently no less hos- 
tile to us than the latter, and the guerilla warfare, 
in which the natives have obvious and distinct 
advantages, appears likely to continue and increase. 
Under these circumstances we can hardly wonder 
at the feeling in South Africa against the recall of 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes, or at the refusal of the Cape 
Parliament to compel his return by denying him 
leave of absence, and so forcing him to come back 
or vacate his seat. But though we can sympathise 
with this action, knowing that colonists can realise 
the perils of a native rising in a manner wholly 
impossible to men with no colonial experience, we 
cannot think the presence of Mr. Rhodes in the 
country is altogether desirable. It has not terrorised 
the Matabele, and it may only increase their despera- 
tion. Mr. Rhodes is not necessary to the military 
forces: there are indications that they would get on 
better if they were relieved of his presence. And 
the need for thorough investigation of his relations 
to the Jameson raid is no less than it was. 





In Crete and Macedonia the situation has become 
critical again. In the latter both parties are pre- 
paring to take the offensive; in the former the 
Assembly has met, but the Deputies were irritated 
by the presence of the Military Governor and the 
use of the Turkish language for the opening address 
of the representative of the Porte. The Christian 
Deputies have gone further in their demands than 
either the Porte or the Powers are at present 
likely to approve, and the insurgents are anxious 


Tre London and North Western and Caledonian Railways have put into 
operation an additional and accelerated Train Service from Euston to Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and the North, the important particulars of which we give elsewhere, 


to use the advantages they have gained to the full. 
Neither of the contending parties can keep the 
peace; Greek aid to the insurrection is increasing, 
and it is more doubtful than ever that the Turkish 
troops can be heldin. And the ridiculous objection 
raised by all the other members of the European 
Concert to the proposed assistance of our Consul in 
distributing the relief fund indicates how completely 
powerless England is in the matter. The Concert of 
Europe is apparently impotent, except for purposes 
of obstruction. 





THE French Chamber has adjourned for the 
recess without any definite result having been 
attained as to the reform of taxation, except that 
the Ministry is pledged to abolitions of existing taxes, 
and will have to fill the gap left somehow—prob- 
ably by some form of income tax which will satisfy 
the peasant at the expense of the petit bourgeois. 
The proposal to tax: Rentes has been somewhat 
discredited by the debate; and the Radicals and 
Socialists will doubtless devote the recess to 
preaching the virtues of an income tax. But it 
cannot be said that the efforts of M. Bourgeois 
and of the Socialists at Marseilles this week con- 
stitute a very promising beginning. 





THE “attempt to assassinate” President Faure on 
Tuesday is, happily, not an Anarchist outrage. It 
is merely the advertisement of a grievance by a 
discharged employé of the Civil Service, who 
fired at the President with blank cartridge, and 
who recently adopted the less objectionable method 
of throwing pamphlets about the Chamber. The 
danger is that it may bring out the Anarchists 
agaip. There are very many crypto-lunatics about, 
and these outrages invite imitation. 





THE results of the second ballots in the Belgian 
Parliamentary election last Sunday have proved 
even more adverse than was expected to the old 
Liberal party. At Antwerp, of course, the Clericals 
triumphed, leaving the representation unaltered ; 
but at Nivelles and at Philippeville they were also 
victorious, gaining three seats in the former case and 
two in the latter—in both cases displacing Liberals. 
As they also won a Liberal seat at the first ballot at 
Arlon, they have increased their total strength by 
six seats. Their representatives in the Chamber now 
number 111 as against 105, the Liberal numbers 
have fallen from 18 to 12, the Socialists remain 29 
as before; but there is a considerable growth of the 
Socialist vote, and the “ Progressists,” who are what 
we now understand by advanced Liberals, have 
tended to draw apart more and more from the old 
Individualist doctrinaires. 





AT Brussels M. Buals, the popular Burgomaster and 
an old-fashioned Liberal, had recommended his party 
to vote forthe Progressist and Socialist coalition ticket 
rather than for the Clericals. At the first ballot the 
Clerical vote was about 90,000, the Progressist and 
Socialist vote 73,000, the Liberal vote rather under 
40,000, and a non-political “ traders’ ticket” about 
4000. On Sunday the Clerical ticket obtained 
about 110,000, the Socialist and Progressist 94,000. 
Thus, even assuming that the supporters of the 
traders’ ticket all voted Clerical at the second 
ballot, some 16,000 Liberal votes—owing to the 
plural vote we cannot say how many voters this 
represents—were either given to the Clericals or 
thrown away in preference to increasing the 
Socialist strength. Doubtless this result will 
strengthen the cry for introducing proportional 
representation into the Parliamentary elections— 
indeed, it is said M. Buls hoped, by effecting the 
capture of the eighteen Brussels seats and so re- 
ducing the Clerical majority by 36 ,votes on a 





division, to facilitate a compromise on it—but, 
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considering how complex that system is in the 
Belgian municipal elections, we hardly think it 
desirable. Skilled calculators have to be en- 
gaged in all the larger constituencies to work out 
the results; and though mathematics is “ necessary 
truth,” one doubts if the beaten party will always 
see the necessity of the conclusions reached. 


Tue Ministerial crisis in Italy, which is now over 
for the time, is apparently a personal victory for 
the Marquis di Rudini and his policy of temporising 
and keeping on good terms with every body—except, 
of course, the regular Opposition. General Ricotti, 
the late War Minister, whose resignation has led to 
the rearrangement of the Cabinet, was put into the 
Ministry at the wish of the Court—was intended, in 
fact, to be its guiding spirit, but had to yield the 
nominal headship in view of the superior Parlia- 
mentary claims of the Marquis di Rudini. However, 
General Ricotti proposed a scheme of army reform 
which reduced the strength of the army and blocked 
promotion, and so found favour neither in military 
circles nor at Court. The Premier accordingly 
was unable to find Parliamentary time for its 
discussion, and seized the opportunity afforded by 
an emphatic vote of confidence on the Sicilian 
question last week to profess his inability once 
more. Consequently, the Ministry has been re- 
modelled, and General Ricotti is succeeded by 
General Pelloux, who intends to increase the Army 
Estimates. Possibly, as one Ministerial paper has 
said, “the Ministry has been beaten by the thermo- 
meter "—it would have been easy for the Opposition 
to snatch a victory had the Session continued much 
longer—but the result is that the Ministry is more 
Opportunist and less decidedly anti-Crispine in policy 
than before. The Extreme Left is showing a certain 
Opportunist tendency, too, and the breach this has 
caused is not entirely healed even by the embraces 
(in public) of Signori Imbriani and Cavallotti. 





In the formation of the new Cabinet there is one 
very interesting feature—the reappearance as Foreign 
Minister of Signor Visconti Venosta, after twenty 
years of retirement from public life. Either as a 
special envoy or as Foreign Minister, and for a short 
time as Premier, he has taken an active part in 
shaping the history of the Italian kingdom at its 
most critical periods; but since 1876 he has been out 
of public life. Since then party lines have virtually 
disappeared, and a new phase of politics has set in. 
His return gives the new Ministry prestige: we cannot 
yet say if it gives them more. Ie is only sixty-six. 





A MELANCHOLY interest attaches 

LITERATURE, etc. to the posthumous and fragment- 
ary work on “ Antimachus of 

Colophon, and the Position of Women in Greek 
Poetry ” (Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd.), the work 
of a young Oxford classical scholar and Alpine 
climber, Mr. E. F. M. Banecke, who met his death 
in the Alps just a year ago. Starting. from the 
position that the love of women, in our sense, 
is not found before the Alexandrian period of 
Greek literature, the author proposed to prove that 
“the greatest change perhaps that has ever come 
over art” is not due (as is commonly maintained) 
to the influence of Euripides and Menander, but 
to an obseare poet of whose works only un- 
important fragments survive — Antimachus of 
Colepkon. The bulk of the book consists of 
illnstraticns of the estimation in which women 
were held in the Homeric and Attic periods of 
Hellenic literature—some of them not too well 
known even to scholars, and all striking and 
graphic and emphasised by acute comment. The 











Ie-honsekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
Loofon, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages, 





main thesis of the author is not reached. But the 
prelude is a distinct addition to classical knowledge. 
It is a book for scholars and students rather than 
for the general reader; but the power shown in 
it makes us deplore more than ever the premature 
death of its author. 


Mr. GEoRGE ALLEN has sent us a charming little 
edition of the “ Pensées” of Joubert, selected and 
translated by Henry Attwell—a second edition, 
indeed, of a larger work, reduced in size by the 
omission of the original text. They are aphorisms 
by a French scholar, of the Revolution period 
chronologically, but not otherwise, who can be 
but little known to English readers, although 
he was made accessible by ChAteaubriand, criti- 
cised by Matthew Arnold, and has been eulogised 
by Mr. Ruskin, who regards these “ Pensées” as 
“the wisest and most precious things for this 
time that he has ever seen in print.” Aphorisms, 
indeed, are a form of concentrated wisdom particu- 
larly suitable in this busy age for consideration in 
leisure moments, and these are the aphorisms of a 
scholar whom the French Revolution drove into 
literary retirement, and into “the Ages of Louis 
XIV., of Augustus and of Pericles.” 


Mr. JoHn MurRRAY'S announcements include the 
Life of Jowett, by Professor Campbell and Mr. E. A, 
Abbott; “Our Seven Homes” (autobiographicai 
reminiscences of the authoress of ‘“ The Schinberg 
Cotta Family"’); “ Lord Blachford’s Letters "—which 
ought to throw some interesting light on the history 
of our Colonial relations; and two new books by 
Mr. Edward Whymper, the well-known artist and 
Andean explorer, dealing respectively with 
Chamonix and Zermatt. Mr. Murray also 
announces a work by Mr. Raymond Beazley, on 
“The Dawn of Modern Geography,” which will 
treat of the history of geography and 
travel in the early Middle Ages, and a “ Life of 
Brian Hodgson” by Sir W. W. Hunter—a memoir 
of one of the ablest of Anglo-Indian administrators 
and scholars.—Among Mr. Fisher Unwin’s announce- 
ments we note “ Passing Thoughts,” a volume of 
verse, religious and meditative, by Mr. Alfred B. 
Morris, and another volume of the “ Little Novels” 
series, “The Bond of Blood,” by Mr. R. G. Forrest, 
dealing with a lurid Oriental topic. 


Sir Aveustus PAGET, the son of 

OBITUARY. the eminent diplomatist whose 
Memoirs he has recently published, 

had served his country in his father’s profession 
for more than half a century. He had represented 
England at Copenhagen during the Schleswig- 
Holstein War, and in Italy at the time of the 
annexation of Rome to the Italian kingdom, and 
he had been also Ambassador at Vienna.—Major 
“ Roddy” Owen had had a varied and distinguished 
military experience in Africa and India—on the 
West Coast and in Uganda, in the Soudan, and at 
Chitral.—M. Hitrovo, of late Russian Minister to 
Japan, had held a similar post at Bucharest during 
the kidnapping of Prince Alexander, and had 
realised the popular idea of the “ Russian agent.” — 
Mr. W. R. O'Byrne had written the standard 
naval biography.— Professor F. A. Kekulé, of 
Bonn—who in early life bad for many year: worked 
under Professor Frankland in England—was ore 
of the highest authorities on organic chemistry, 
and by his discovery of the quadruple charecter 
of the carbon molecule had done much to modify 
the fundamental ideas of his science.—M. E’mcnd 
de Goncourt was the survivor of a brilliant literery 
partnership in novel-writing and criticism whien 
carried into literature the central doctrine of current 
French art. A forerunner of naturalism ani reali m, 
an authority on the lighter side of the e'ghteenth 
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century, and the centre of many literary (and, inci- 
dentally, political) movements and faction fights, he 
had also taken a foremost place in educating the 
Western world into admiration of Japanese art.—To 
Professor Ernst Curtius we refer elsewhere. 








A LESSON FROM CHICAGO. 





HE American people must already be beginning 

to suspect that something very serious has 
happened at Chicago. One of the two great historic 
parties in the United States has been rent in twain. 
There has been a stampede of the Eastern Demo- 
crats into the Republican camp, which casts into 
the shade the flight of timid Liberals from their 
party when Mr. Gladstone made known his great 
pact with the Irish people. From the professional 
politician’s point of view—and in America all poli- 
ticians may be regarded as being more or less pro- 
fessional—this is a very serious piece of business. 
But for Greater America—the America which 
despises the man on the stump and the Washington 
lobbyist—a much more serious thing is the fact 
that Mr. Bryan and his friends have raised the flag 
of Sectionalism, or, in other words, of Secession. 
They do not know it themselves, and they would 
be the first to deny with genuine indignation that 
they contemplated such a thing as seceding from 
the Union. But the fact remains that the course 
which they are now following can only have one of 
two ends: the overthrow of the character of the 
American nation and its degradation in the eyes of 
honest men of every nationality, or the withdrawal 
from the Union of the States which openly advocate 
a policy of theft. The English people believe, from 
the bottom of their hearts, in the integrity of the 
American people whom they know. They recognise 
them as their own near relatives, and whatever 
causes of quarrel they may from time to time find 
with them, they cannot bring themselves to believe 
that they are fashioned of different materials, 
or formed in a different mould from them- 
selves. For this reason they believe emphatically 
that when the children of the Mayflower, the 
fellow- countrymen of Lincoln, Lowell, and we 
think we may add Bayard, are called upon to choose 
between a policy of right and one of wrong, they 
will not hesitate as to their choice. “Once to every 
man and nation comes the moment to decide”’; 
when it comes to that noble Anglo-Saxon race which 
in the eyes of the outer world represents the man- 
hood of America, we cannot believe that it will fail 
to turn instinctively to the right. Mr. Bryan and 
his policy of public immorality will be rejected un- 
hesitatingly, and the great Republic will keep its 
name untarnished. But that other America which 
Mr. Bryan represents, the America that is but dimly 
known, if known at all, on this side of the Atlantic, 
may take a different course. It has received Mr. 
Bryan’s proclamation of a league of plunder with 
enthusiasm. Will it be prepared to abandon the new 
policy merely because the older America will have 
naught to say toit? This we fear is not probable. 
{t must le remembered that the new Democratic 
party believes as absolutely in the justice of its cause 
as did the Confederates when they fought for the 
peculiar kind of liberty which had as the key-stone 
of its arch the institution of domestic slavery. To 
Mr. Bryan and to men like him it is a holy thing to 
attack the capitalists and to compel them to disgorge. 
They really believe that the masses of the people are 
being “crucified upon a cross of gold.” They 
entertain no doubt as to the righteousness of their 








cause when they are attacking wealth and society 
and old laws and principles in order to replace them 
by the tenets of Jack Cade. This is the terrible part 
of the business. If they were, as some English 
critics erroneously suppose, mere charlatans and 
impostors, preaching a doctrine which they know 
to be iniquitous merely because they believe that 
they can win votes by doing so, then their great 
crusade against the public rights would not b2 so 
formidable a business. But we cannot believe that 
they are charlatans or impostors. They are en- 
thusiasts undoubtedly, and cranks presumably ; and 
there are no more dangerous person3 in the world 
than cranks and enthusiasts when they have allowed 
themselves to become the advocates of a dishonest 
cause. 

It is precisely because we believe in the personal 
honesty of Mr. Bryan and of that vast Western and 
Southern population which he has behind him, that 
we foresee grave dangers as the outcome of the 
present political situation in the United States. 
They have raised their battle-cry with the fierce 
energy of fanaticism, and, having once raised it, 
they are not likely to abandon the cause which they 
have thus espoused. They may submit to their 
beating next November; but they will regard it 
merely as the first stage in a long campaign. They 
will return to the conflict. They will wage it with 
greater vigour than ever, and in the end will come 
the time when they must either beat down ‘the 
resistance of the honest East or demand freedom 
to go their own way for themselves. English 
opinion is unhappily at a discount in the United 
States, and Englishmen, if they are wise, will con- 
sequently refrain from taking sides too conspicu- 
ously in this domestic struggle. They cannot, of 
course, refrain from saying what they think when 
they see the tremendeus-problem with which the 
people of America have now to deal. But after 
all the Republic will have to work out its own 
destiny, unassisted by any outsiders. A!l that we 
can do is to give full expression to our sympathy 
with those who, in this great conflict, stand for 
honesty and law, for the sacredness of contracts and 
for common sense. But we also have a very direct 
interest in the fight which has now been begun on 
the other side of the Atlantic. We do not speak 
of our interest in the maintenance of the gold 
standard, nor even of our interest in the reputation 
ofa nation so nearly akin to ourselves, Our im- 
mediate interest in the revolt of the West and: the 
consequent disruption of the Democratic party 
lies in the lesson which these events ought to 
teach to English politicians. Mr. Bryan and 
his friends are, after all, merely Socialists of 
the English type with a few special fancies 
of their own. We do not know that Mr. Bryan 
diverges more wildly from the paths of honesty and 
common sense than did Mr. Keir Hardie, the repre- 
sentative of “Independent Labour” in the last 
House of Commons. It is true that Mr. Keir 
Hardie lacked either the courage or the intelligence 
of his American friend, and did not let the world 
see so clearly as Mr. Bryan has done where he was 
going. This, we suppose, is the reason why, a year 
or two ago, so many men calling themselves Liberals, 
not only tolerated men of the Keir Hardie stamp, 
but besought their party to deal tenderly and in- 
dulgently with them. To deal tenderly and indal- 
gently with the individual sinner is an act of which 
no wise man will complain. But it is quite another 
matter to show any countenance to the sin into 
which he has been betrayed. Unfortunately, 
there were many Liberals who seemed to think 
that the undoubted sincerity of our English 
Socialists entitled them not merely to personal 
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consideration, but to the favourable reception of 
the doctrines which they preached. That was 
also the doctrine of many American Democrats in 
the old days. They did not approve of the wild 
theories of Anarchists and Populists; but they did 
not think it expedient to part company with them. 
They had votes which were very valuable; they 
could render a good deal of help to the party so long 
as they remained loyal to it; and so they were 
tolerated and winked at, and even encouraged—with 
results which may now be seen. The old Democratic 
party has been practically destroyed ; because when 
at last the Populists threw aside the mask, honest 
men saw whither they were being dragged, and 
refused to go a step further along the path of ruin. 
Happily, there is still a good deal of honesty in the 
world—even in the world of politics; and at a given 

int expediency is cast aside in favour of the Ten 
eteuabineente Here is a lesson for some English 
Liberals which is not unneeded, and by which, we 
@imcerely hope, they will be able to profit. 








THE LAND BILL. 





E write of the Irish Land Bill with some 

trepidation. It may be that before Tur 
Sreaker is published the Bill will be dead. That, 
indeed, is the general opinion of those clever gentle- 
men in the Lobby who can forecast the future with 
the same assurance that they can describe the last 
Cabinet Council. We are not surprised at their 
calculation. The mortality among Bills has been 
such that* new averages have to be applied by these 
actuaries of the Lobby in order to arrive at the 
expectation of life. And in the case of the Land 
Bill there is such a conflict of opinion among the 
physicians that it is not regarded as possible that 
the patient can be saved. We nevertheless venture 
to express a different opinion. We believe the Bill 
ought to be saved, and we will say why. We 
believe it can be saved, and we will say how. 

There was a certain difference of opinion among 
the friends of the Irish tenant which was made only 
too evident on Wednesday. Mr. Dillon thinks the 
Bill a bad Bili, “rotten, fraudulent, and a sham.” 
He said so before Mr. Gerald Balfour’s recent 
amendments were proposed; he said so after 
they were proposed; he said so after they were 
withdrawn. If we accepted his opinion we could 
not advise that any fight should be made to 
eave the Bill. Nor can we find serious fault with 
Mr. Chamberlain’s statement that if such was the 
general opinion on the Irish benches the Bill 
would be dropped. He was shirking his own re- 
sponsibility, perhaps; but so are we all, in a 
sense, when we advocate Home Rale, or say 
that Ireland should be governed according to Irish 
ideas as expressed by Irish Members. On the 
other hand, Mr. Morley, whose experiences as Chief 
Secretary and Chairman of the Committee of 1894 
have given him a unique position among English- 
mev, does not agree with Mr. Dillon. Mr. 
Redmond, Mr. Harrington, and Mr. Healy agree 
with Mr. Morley. All three are lawyers. Mr. 
Healy has, cver since he entered Parliament in 
1881, been the leading authority among the tenants’ 
friends on the technical aspects of the Land Ques- 
tion. Mr. Harrington had a long experience of 
the land war as secretary of the National League. 
Mr. T. W. Russell, who has made a sturdy fight 
for land reform under difficult circumstances, agrees 
with Mr. Morley, Mr. Harrington, and Mr. Healy. 
They none of them think the Bill perfect. It is 











not final. It will not stop litigation. It will not 
usher in the Millennium. But they think the 
Bill, with all its faults, is better than no Bill. 
No one who has given a careful study to its details, 
and who speaks without prejudice and without any 
desire to retain the means of fomenting another 
agitation, can come to any other conclusion. The 
Bill removes almost all the most irritating of the 
exclusions which have prevented the tenants of 
* mill-holdings,” farms where there has been 
a trivial subletting, dairy-farms, pasture-farms 
under £100 a year, “demesne land,” and so 
on, from getting fair rents fixed. Some thirty 
thousand tenants, most of them fairly substantial 
tenants as Irish tenants go, who are now excluded, 
and therefore at the mercy of their landlords, will 
become part-owners of their holdings. Furthermore, 
many men who got their rents fixed for the first term 
onl not get them fixed for the second unless this 
Bill passed. The web of technicality, which has 
kept so many tenants out, was only gradually spun. 
In 1881 it was in an elementary stage. Men slipped 
in who could not slip in now. The Bill will secure 
the permanence of their status. Others, again, 
would be deprived of the right of getting fair rents 
refixed because the tenancy was created by a limited 
owner who has since died. The Bill would remove 
this absurd restriction. Thus in addition to the 
thirty thousand tenants who would be enabled to 
get their rents fixed for the first time, another thirty 
thousand, at a moderate estimate, who but for the 
Bill could not have got their rents refixed, would be 
saved by the Bill from sinking into the hopelessness 
of the tenant-at-will. The turbary and sea-wrack 
clause, again, will have the most important effects, 
benefiting the very poorest tenants most. The pur- 
chase clauses will greatly facilitate a process which, 
whatever we may think of it from the point of view of 
the British taxpayer, is desired both by Irish land- 
lord and tenant. The powers given to the Land 
Judges’ Court would promote the sale of encumbered 
estates to the tenants. The evicted tenants’ clauses 
would settle a large proportion of the remaining 
Plan of Campaign disputes. The provisions increas- 
ing the power of the Congested Districts Board 
would enable the Board to carry out those re- 
arrangements of holdings in the West—undoing the 
clearances of the famine years—to which Mr. 
William O’Brien in his retirement has devoted so 
much attention. The Procedure clauses, which 
were the worst clauses in the Bill, have been dropped; 
and the dropping of Clause 5, which gave the land- 
lord a wide and dangerous power of resumption, 
was secured during Thursday’s discussion in Com- 
mittee. Though there must remain some uncer- 
tainty as to the position of town parks until the 
new clauses come up, there can be no doubt that 
the Bill was greatly improved as the result of the 
evening’s practical discussion. Need we say more 
to prove that the Bill is a Bill to be saved ? 

How, then, can it be saved? In the first place, 
the Government have a right to expect that under 
these circumstances the representatives of the Jrish 
tenants should act as their friends rather than as 
their opponents. Mr. Gerald Balfour is in a very 
difficult position. The Irish landlords, who, if they 
are not all Ministers, infest the back stairs of «very 
Minister, want to kill the Bill. In numbers they 
are but a fraction of the Irish Unionists, but in 
influence at Westminster they outweigh all the rest. 
Mr. Carson showed his hand plainly enough on 
Wedne:day and Thursday. He is for this purpose an 
opponent cf the Government, and will therefore show 
the want of reticence usual in opposition. The Irish 
members can only circumvent him by becoming as re- 
ticent as if they were Ministerialis's. We have every 
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reason to believe that, however great the temptation 
to further embarrass and discredit the Government, 
Liberals will not contribute to the prolongation of 
the debates, thus playing into the hands of the Irish 
landlords. Ireland has been too often the plaything 
of English parties, and there must be no suspicion 
of such unworthy sport again. If the Government 
receive from the Opposition this measure of assist- 
ance, they ought to return it by pressing forward 
the Bill in both Houses. In the House of Commons 
they can do so by giving whatever moderate 
allowance of time may be necessary, even if 
the result should be to slightly prolong the 
session. In the House of Lords they can take a 
firm stand against the Irish extremists. It 
is said that the Irish landlords dominate the 
House of Lords. Ten years ago this was certainly 
true, but we doubt whether it is true to the same 
extent now. The large reductions which English 
landlords have had to make in their rents have 
lessened their sympathy with Irish landlords, whose 
rents have been less reduced and as regularly 
paid. Party feeling is stronger than it was, and 
most English peers think Irish landlords ought to 
make some sacrifice for the Union. Thus, if the 
Government like to stand firm, they can carry the 
Bill through the Lords without material amend- 
ment. They must realise from their experience 
during the Education Bill, and as to Mr. Gerald 
Balfour’s amendments to the Land Bill, that there 
is nothing so fatal as wobbling. 

One practical difficulty remains. The Improve- 
ments Clause, as the result of Government wob- 
bling, added to the inherent difficulty of the 
subject, has got into an inextricable muddle, and 
threatens to strangle the Bill. We doubt whether, 
in its present form, it will be of use to anyone 
except the lawyers. The Government have now pro- 
posed to omit the clause and bring up a new clause 
—just as the late Government did with the Finance 
Clauses of the Home Rule Bill. There is much to be 
said in favour of leaving over that specific question to 
be dealt with next year. The question, though im- 
portant, is not so important as it was, for the con- 
sideration before Mr. Morley’s Committee, and 
especially the evidence of Lord Justice Fitzgibbon, 
has done a good deal to explain away Adams 
v. Dunseath. The fallin prices has also decreased 
the value of the improvements on the Jand as well as 
the value of the land itself, and we doubt whether 
there are many cases in which, after fair interest 
has been allowed, there is much extra letting value 
to fight about. The main immediate object of 
the Irish land reformer must be to enable as 
many tenants as possible to get into court and 
to obtain there the great reductions which the fall 
in prices has rendered necessary. If no greater 
allowance were made for improvements than was 
made in 1881-2, but if allowance was made 
for the fall in prices in the meantime, the new 
judicial rents would be at least 40 per cent. lower 
than the old, and that might be sufficient to allow 
a little breathing time. 








AN INVERTEBRATE GOVERNMENT. 


“PT WISH, Sir Cresswell,” said Mr. Justice Maule 

to a famous advocate, “I wish you would 
recollect that I am a vertebrate animal. Your 
manner to me would be distinctly offensive from 
God Almighty to a blackbeetle.”’ The present 
Government, unlike Mr. Justice Maule, is not a 
vertebrate animal. It is an invertebrate jelly-fish, 
not only without a backbone, but without any bone 
atall, The slightest push from any side makes the 











shapeless mass quiver in helpless impotence. It. is 
not often that the Leader of the Opposition himself 
moves the adjournment of the House of Commons, 
But Sir William Harcourt had ample justification 
for that course on Wednesday, though nothing came 
of it, except a further display of Ministerial feeble- 
ness and incapacity. There has never been such a 
record of failures as the history of this Session 
supplies. The Government had every conceivable 
advantage. Their majority was, and is, the largest 
known for sixty years. Very little in the 
way of legislation was expected of them, and 
they had plenty of time at their disposal. They 
began by gagging Supply. They proceeded to take 
at an unusually early period of the Session the whole 
time of the House. They have used and abused the 
Closure more than any Government that went before 
them. They have twice kept the House up all night, 
which their predecessors never did. They have 
suspended the Twelve O’Clock Rule so often that it 
has become almost a farce. And what has been the 
result of all these legitimate and illegitimate pre- 
cautions? The principal measure of the Session was 
dropped after eleven days had been wasted upon 
it, and now the Irish Land Bill seems likely to 
share its fate. The Irish Land Bill played a 
very prominent part in the Ulster elections last 
July. ‘Loyal Ulster”? was assured by Mr. T. W. 
Russell on behalf of the Government that a Bill— 
substantially the same as Mr, Morley’s—would 
be introduced at the beginning of the year, and 
pressed continuously forward. We are now nearing 
the close of July, and Ministers intend to prorogue 
Parliament on the 15th of August. That is the one 
fixed point to which in a world of change they 
obstinately cling. Everything must give way to the 
supposed necessity that men who never handled a gun 
and don’t know a grouse from a sparrow-hawk should 
be on the Moors by the Twelfth. We have the pro- 
foundest regard for baseless superstitions. There are 
so few of them left. But a superstition so silly and 
vulgar as Holy Grouse Day is too contemptible to 
excuse the dropping of even a Highway Bill. i? 
“These are my opinions,” said the American 
politician, “and if you don’t like them they ¢an 
be altered.” The strongest Government of modern 
times have adopted as their motto this dignifiéd 
and impressive formula. When they were afraid 
of losing Ulster seats, they promised and vowed 
that they would give the Irish tenants all reasonable 
security. They introduced a Bill, albeit a very 
weak one, with that avowed object. Then the land- 
lords set upon them, and asked them what tliey 
meant, and how they proposed to distinguish them- 
selves from a condemned set of predatory Radicals. 
They at once succumbed, and put down a series 
of amendments for restoring to the landlord what 
the Bill took from him. Thereupon the Ivish 
Nationalists assailed them, and the Secretary to 
the Local Government Board threatened resigna- 
tion. This brought them to their knees again, and 
the amendments were withdrawn. Then the land- 
lords began kicking the poor Government once more, 
and Mr. Chamberlain said that if the Bill were not 
universally approved it would be withdrawn. The 
abject weakness of Her Majesty’s Ministers has 
exceeded the limits of decency and become a public 
scandal. They can stick to nothing, except to their 
places and to schemes of bribery in which they are at 
once bribers and bribed. An amusing instance of their 
fatuity occurred in the House of Lords on Tuesday. 
The Agricultural Rating Bill was down for Com- 
mittee. Lord Harris, who was in charge of it, said 
that it was a Money Bill, and that the Lords could 
not amend it. He, therefore, proposed that the 
motion for going into Committee should be negatived, 
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and this was done, with the obvious result of destroy- 
ing the Bill. The motion had to be hastily, if not 
irregularly, rescinded, and the Bill passed through 
Committee without amendment or debate. A more 
ridiculous blunder it would be difficult to imagine. 
The Bill is not in the technical sense a Money Bill 
at all, because it did not originate in a Committee 
of Ways and Means. But, supposing that it would 
be a breach of privilege for the Lords to interfere 
with rates, it is astonishing that even the present 
Lord Chancellor should not know the effect of a 
negative motion in the House of which he is 
Speaker. 

The vanity of human boasts is more complete, 
if less tragic, than the vanity of human wishes. 
A year ago Lord Salisbury and his colleagues came 
into power with such a flourish of rhetorical 
trumpets as had seldom been heard before. They 
were the people, and wisdom would die with them. 
They would show the country what strong men 
could do, and witch the world with noble statesman- 
ship. From Mr. Chamberlain down to Mr. Curzon 
every Minister magnified his office and exalted him- 
self. A melancholy exposure has followed these 
extravagant declarations. The result of Lord Salis- 
bury’s foreign policy is that he dare not insist upon 
the distribution of charitable aid in Crete or the 
delivery of English newspapers in Constantinople. 
This Ministry of “ Little Englanders ”’ has insulted 
Canada by the permanent exclusion of ber live stock, 
and India by charging her for troops she cannot 
employ. In both cases the decision was dictated by 
the meanest and most parochial instincts. The 
Venezuelan dispute, which might, by the exercise of 
a little tact, have been settled long ago, has dragged 
on for months, at the imminent risk of a war which 
would be a crime against civilisation. President 
Kruger has achieved an easy triumph over the 
bungling diplomacy of Mr. Chamberlain. No pro- 
gress has been made towards a friendly arrange- 
ment in the Transvaal, and in Charterland, 
where the aid of the Boers was most unwisely 
refused, the situation grows worse from day 
to day. The “social programme” with which 
so much play was made at the General Election 
has sunk into oblivion, and one more inquiry has 
been ordered on the subject of pensions for the aged 
poor. The London Water Bill, which was to have 
reconciled the conflicting claims of the County 
Council and the Home Counties, has been aban- 
doned. There remains Sir Matthew Ridley’s Mines 
Bill, which is founded on Mr. Asquith’s, and has 
been cordially supported by the whole Opposition. 
Sir William Harcourt’s great Budget is being 
gradually impaired by exemptions, and no public 
advantage in the form of access to works of 
art has been obtained in return. A Govern- 
ment with a big majority is a Government 
of small performance. 








THE NILE EXPEDITION, AND AFTERWARDS. 





HE Nile expedition, stated to have been under- 
taken with a view to relieve the pressure upon 
Kassala, has advanced about 90 miles from its base 
at Wady Halfa. It is now, therefore, at a point 
about 700 miles from Khartoum and 950 miles from 
the garrison which General Baldissera desired to 
withdraw. As we pointed out more than three 
months ego, the safety of Kassala depended entirely 
upon whether the place could be reinforced and 
provisioned from the east. This was successfully 
accomplished ; but in view of the general retirement 





of the Italian forces towards Massowah, the dis- 
advantages of maintaining an isolated post, which, if 
short of supplies, would be at the mercy of either 
Arabs or pen Bt became quickly apparent, 
and the new Commander-in-Chief wisely proposed 
abandonment. Kassala, however, is still held, pre- 
sumably to provide the semblance of justification for 
the operations so lightly entered upon by Lord 
Salisbury. 

Meanwhile, the slow advance of the Egyptian 
Army has been conducted with great ability by its 
British officers, and the recent fighting was de- 
servedly successful. With numerical odds of about 
three and a half to one on his side, Sir H. Kitchener 
skilfully surprised and surrounded the foremost 
group of the Dervish forces, and the energetic 
pursuit by Colonel Burn-Murdoch’s cavalry com- 
pleted the rout. Already there are signs of a belief 
that the difficulties are past, that the Egyptian 
troops have been proved capable of confronting 
trials such as befell the desert column in 1885, and 
that the province of Dongola will be occupied with- 
out resistance. Judging from the experience of the 
past, the probabilities point in an opposite direction. 
The heavy defeat of the Dervishes by Sir G. 
Graham at El Teb in February, 1884, was followed 
within a fortnight by the severe fighting at 
Tamai; to Abu Klea in January, 1885, quickly 
succeeded Abu Kru, and these two victories, 
in which great losses were inflicted on the 
Mahdists, did not suffice to secure the evacuation of 
Metemmeh. Whether the victory at Suarda will 
bring about a revolt against the Khalifa, or a whole- 
sale defection of fighting men, is extremely doubtful. 
It is more probable that the real military difficulties 
of the expedition have not yet arisen, while it is 
certain that the difficulties of transport will increase 
when the force is called upon to move far from the 
end of the railway. The rising Nile will evidently 
be a valuable aid to the further advance; but the 
stern-wheelers ordered in England can hardly reach 
the Second Cataract till the end of October, and the 
transporting power of the steamers available on the 
spot will be much restricted by the necessity of 
bringing up their fuel supply. It is most desirable 
that the public should realise the great difficulties 
to be encountered, instead of being led to cherish 
illusions which it is the apparent aim of the Govern- 
ment to promote. <o— 

As to the objects sought to be attained by order- 
ing the whole Egyptian Army into the deserts of the 
Soudan, and the plan.of campaign contemplated, no 
light is forthcoming. The Indian contingent is con- 
siderably larger than what is required for the security 
of Suakim. Isa portion of it to be sent to Berber, 
or is there an idea of aiding the garrison maintained 
at Kassala in deference to Lord Salisbury’s wishes ? 
Will Egypt as well as India be saddled with the cost 
of operations in which neither have any real interest ? 
The expedition is still a long way from Dongola, 
which is only “ fertile ” relatively to the surrounding 
deserts. Previous to its abandonment, Dongola 
produced a revenue little exceeding the cost of 
collection; but that revenue depended mainly 
on water-wheels and date palms. The former 
are broken and burned, the latter are cut down. 
For at least ten years Dongola — when it is 
occupie¢—can only be a heavy drain on the resources 
of Egypt. The idea of a general reoccupation of the 
Soudan by Egypt is utterly impracticable. If the 
tremendous task is to be undertaken, it must be by 
Great Britain, at her own risk and cost, for objects 
of her own. ‘“ The Soudan,” wrote General Gordon 
on the 22nd January 1884, “is a useless possession— 
ever was so, and ever will be so. Larger than 
Germany, France, ard Syain together, and mostly 
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barren, it cannot be governed except by a dictator, 
who may be good or bad. If bad, he will cause 
constant revolts. No one who has ever lived in the 
Soudan can escape the reflection: ‘ What a useless 
possession is this land!’” “I quite agree with 
General Gordon,”’ wrote Colonel Stewart on the same 
day, “that the Soudan is an expensive and useless 
possession. No one who has visited it can escape 
the reflection: ‘What a useless possession is this 
land, and what a huge encumbrance on Egypt!’” 
No living Englishman knows the Soudan as did 
General Gordon and Colonel Stewart, and their 
deliberate opinion deserves to be recalled. 

Begun without knowledge or reflection, with 
objects which have never been defined, discreditably 
made a charge upon Ezypt and India—both already 
overtaxed—unnecessary and inopportune, the mad 
project of reconquering the Soudan can lead only to 
useless sacrifices. The expedition has, after much 
labour, advanced to a position a little beyond that 
selected by the military experts as the frontier in 
1885. Either a halt should now be called, or the 
miserable system of vicarious warfare should be 
terminated, and the further operations should be 
carried on at the sole cost and on the avowed 
responsibility of Great Britain. From this alter- 
native there is no escape compatible with the dictates 
of national honour. 








FRANCE AND MADAGASCAR, 


HE debates in both Houses of the French 
Legislature last Saturday furnished satisfactory 
evidence that the French Government intends to 
do its duty, according to its lights—if it can—to 
the island which it has so unnecessarily and unwisely 
added to its Colonial possessions. In the Senate, 
M. Hanotaux, after a somewhat laboured defence 
of his change of front in regard to the annexa- 
tion of the island, deprecated those attacks on 
the Resident which are the bane of French Colonial 
politics. In the Chamber, M. Pourquery de Boisserin 
drew an alarming picture of the situation— 
of conflicting company-promoters, of intriguing 
missionaries, of official jealousies and friction in the 
face of veiled revolt—and was effectively contra- 
dicted by members both of the last and of the 
present Ministry. M. André Lebon, the present 
Minister of the Colonies, promised to hold the 
balance fairly between all the competing missionary 
agencies; made light, comparatively, of the reported 
disturbances and native risings; denied the existence 
of official dissensions ; and promised that the slavery 
at present existing in the island shall be trans- 
formed as soon and as gently as possible into some 
relation more in conformity with the fundamental 
principles of the French Republic. 

Unfortunately, the news which has been coming 
in for some time from the island—it is true that it 
has come by mail, and that the telegraph has not 
reported any further crisis—indicates that the situ- 
ation is thought to be a good deal more serious than 
the Chamber was led to believe. The French troops 
are unable to protect life and property even on the 
central plateau. The Fahavalos, who, according to 
the Resident, always plunder at this season of the 
year, are now carrying their raids nearer and nearer 
to the capital, The Hova army could cope with 
them; the French troops, like all regular armies, 
are quite unfit for guerilla warfare in rough country, 
and cannot catch the offenders. The French colony 
in Madagascar last month formally protested by tele- 
gram against the culpable negligence of the Resident 
in not proclaiming a state of siege. The Fahavalos 





may be mere brigands, but there is reason to suppose 
that they are encouraged from high places, though 
not perhaps from the Court itself. Madagascar is 
not to be a colony of office-holders, and the attempt 
has been made to carry on the administration 
through the officials of the old Hova régime. One 
high local official has been found purchasing arms 
and forging permissions to carry them; another 
has been detected in a treasonable plot. The reten- 
tion of these Hova officials is a survival from the 
period when it was intended that the island should 
be not a Colony, but a Protectorate—a position 
abandoned chiefly from Protectionist motives. But 
it can hardly be supposed—indeed, the Home 
Government does not suppose—that they are efficient 
or loyal servants of the conqueror. Yet the Galli- 
cising of the island will make further trouble, and 
the sufferings of the French expedition last year 
indicate that it can only be met at a heavy cost. 
The French invasion has broken up the old system, 
but has as yet put nothing effective in its place. It 
has rendered France responsible in the eyes of the 
world for the peace of the whole island, and for the 
good behaviour of tribes like the Sakalavas, over whom 
the Hova Government never exercised any effective 
control, And while slavery—which is not on the 
whole a severe system in the island, and is, of 
course, the basis of its economic life—might have 
been tolerated for a time under a Protectorate, the 
annexation of the island at once brings its people 
under the principles of 1789. The French flag— 
very properly—must not fly over a slave population, 
But this enormously increases the embarrassments 
which France has brought on herself by the invasion, 
and may intensify the danger of disaffection. 

What to look for in the immediate future we 
hardly know. Jealousy and backbiting, M. Hano- 
taux said in the Senate last Saturday, are the bane 
of French Colonial government. The military are 
jealous of the officials, and vice versd, the commercial 
classes are jealous of both, and the Colonies, being 
an integral part of the French State, of necessity 
come into French political warfare. Colcnial diffi- 
culties make a natural subject for the independent 
and irreconcilable members of the Opposition. The 
Fahavalos in Madagascar have their parallel in the 
Black Flags of Tonkin; and, in the present temper 
of the Radicals, disaster in the island may easily be 
turned into an effective weapon against the Govern- 
ment. But evenif this does not happen, the outlook 
is not promising. Everything has to be done for the 
development of the island, and French work ia Tonkin 
—and, indeed, the history of the invasion of Mada- 
gascar—does not encourage the hope that it will be 
done cheaply, expeditiously, or well. Then, although 
Ministers in Paris may promise to hold the balance 
equally between all the religious organisations where 
the latter have not ulterior ends, we know that 
French administrators abroad are always desperately 
patriotic, and that their patriotism takes the form 
of devotion to the supposed interests of the Roman 
Catholic Church. We know, too, that English 
missionaries and philanthropists always are supposed 
on the Continent to be working for Imperial ends. 
“ Exeter Square,” as the Libre Parole once, by an in- 
genious confusion of May Meetings with the Church 
Missionary Society’s headquarters, symbolically desig- 
nated all English missionary organisation, is popularly 
supposed in France to be a kind of Royal Colonial 
Institute inspired by the aims of Mr. Cecil Rhodes. A 
British Consul cannot relieve burnt-out Cretans with- 
out a protest from the Great Powers: can a British 
Nonconformist organisation continue to Christianise 
the Malagasy without being suspected of working for 
the extension of the Empire? The island may 
prove a new area of friction with us, but we do not 
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so much mind that. What we fear is that much 
more French money and blood may be expended 
in efforts to make a French Colony out of a once 
promising native kingdom. And then, after all, the 
French will not do much with their possession except 
make it a market for their own cotton goods. It 
will be chiefly exploited by English prospectors and 
by German traders. Such is the result to which 
Colonial enterprise conducts a nation which is con- 
stitutionally anything but Colonial. 











FINANCE. 


HE attempt on President Faure’s life has not 

had much influence upon markets, though it 
has no doubt helped to accentuate the dulness 
already prevailing. Neither has the Ministerial 
crisis in Italy been much regarded. Everybody 
recognises the embarrassments of the country and 
the difficulties of the new Cabinet, and nobody 
expects a smooth course for it. The platform 
adopted by the Chicago Convention is altogether 
different. It has been evident for a considerable 
time that the Silver party was much stronger than 
people had previously supposed, and, as the time 
for the meeting of the Convention drew close, 
few good observers doubted that the Convention 
would declare for free silver. Still, the extra- 
ordinary majority in favour of silver and the 
choice of Mr. Bryan, have surprised people on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and have made an exceedingly 
bad impression in the City. It was a matter of 
course that such a demonstration by the Silver 
party should alarm capitalists in the United States, 
and that gold shipments should therefore begin 
again. There are reports also that gold is being 
hoarded at home. It looks, in consequence, as if 
President Cleveland would have to consider very 
soon whether he shall not borrow gold once more. 
Naturally there has been a sharp fall in American 
securities. For a long time the danger of another 
currency crisis has been so apparent that very 
few Europeans have invested in American 
securities. Whatever happens, therefore, the 
European investing public will not suffer as they 
have done in former American crises. In New 
York, on the other hand, the crisis would cause 
enormous losses; firstly, because optimism has 
been much greater in the States than in Europe, 
and, secondly, because the abstention of European 
investors has left American holders the great 
bulk of American securities. It will be well, 
therefore, for our readers to keep aloof from the 
market for the present. In all probability the 
Democrats will be defeated, but even that is not 
certain, and a Democratic victory would almost 
inevitably cause a panic in New York. The 
Continental Bourses have been quiet, and recently 
the tendency of prices is downwards, largely 
due, no doubt, to the unfavourable outlook in the 
United States. Here at home business is exceedingly 
quiet. Trade, happily, continues to improve, and 
everything points to a steady and continuous ex- 
pansion of business ; but within the Stock Exchange 
there is exceedingly little doing. Even Consols and 
home railway stocks have given way somewhat. 
South American securities are neglected, and the 
mining market is utterly stagnant. In spite of the 
great lack of business, however, quotations are 
wonderfully well maintained, and the feeling is 
very general amongst the well-informed that there 
will be a recovery before very long. 

Money is as abundant as ever, and is likely to 
become more so, not only because of the large 
receipts of gold from the gold-producing countries, 
but likewise because of the probable shipments 
from New York. Speculation, too, is quiet; and 
although trade is more active the trade demand 


fortnightly settlement on the Stock Exchange, 
which closed on Wednesday evening, the rates 
for carrying-over were comparatively stiff con- 
sidering the extraordinary abundance of money ; but 
there was a very small account open for the rise 
in all departments, and people in good credit could 
borrow any amount required. The silver market 
is not very active, and the price is fluctuating be- 
tween 31}d. and 3iid. per ounce. The India 
Council continues to sell its drafts wonderfully 
well. On Wednesday it disposed of the fifty 
lacs offered for tender at a little over Is. 24d. 
per rupee. 











INSURANCE. 





CONTEMPORARY insurance journal—one of 
the most honest of them, too—was last week 
“very glad to be able to view on the whole favour- 
ably” the recently-issued valuation report of the 
Gresham Life Assurance Company. Immediately 
upon which it proceeded diffidently to hint that the 
reserves are inadequate, that of the microscopic 
four and a half years’ surplus declared a good deal 
must be said to have been unearned, and, finally, 
that the directors would have been well advised to 
declare no bonus at all. We refer to this journal's 
“favourable view” just to warn our readers against 
the collection of “ press opinions” that we have no 
sort of doubt even the Gresham will be able to issue 
upon the most unfavourable valuation report that 
we have seen for a very long time. For, be it said, 
this is no case, as of the Standard, commented upon 
in our last article, where a writing-down of the 
present market value of certain securities neces- 
sarily, but temporarily, reduces the available surplus 
for distribution ; it is not a case of extenuating cir- 
cumstances at all, though the management whine 
a good deal over the ravages of influenza—as if 
every other life office during the influenza plague 
had lived in quarantine! No, the present position 
of affairs is the inevitable consequence of reckless 
extravagance, we are sure; of unwise laxity, we 
suspect, in the administration of the company’s 
affairs. The Gresham, more than any British office 
that we know of, exemplifies the disastrous effects of 
a settled policy to do a big business at any cost. 
In proof of this statement we will give the salient 
features of the valuation report; they speak em- 
phatically enough for themselves. 

During the four and a half years from June, 
1891, the company effected new assurances to the 
amount of £13,466,000, the new premiums from which 
amounted to £527,702; the total premiums, new and 
renewal), received during the period having reached 
to nearly 3} millions sterling. Allowing for natural 
waste, by death, matured endowments, and surrenders, 
there has been a net increase in the assurances in 
force of over 4} millions, and in the premium income 
of over £212,000. These be big figures undoubtedly ; 
big in themselves, and big relatively to the results of 
previous valuation periods. There are only one or 
two British offices that can show totals for the period 
in any way comparable to them. It was but reason- 
able, in view of the large bonuses returned to their 
policy-holders by offices doing one-half, or one-third 
even, of the business of the Gresham, that the un- 
sophisticated British policy-holders who had helped 
to produce such results should have expected to see 
a surplus in correspondence with the magnitude of 
the company’s transactions. And some of them 
will have wondered vaguely—a good many, 
probably, resentfully—on learning that the surplus 
was just £78,000, as compared with £110,000 in 
1891, why it is that with the Gresham the profits 
seem to be in inverse ratio to the business done. 
They did not know how the influenza had decimated 
their ranks, passing by the other offices, as the 
destroying angel passed by the Israelites in Egypt. 
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especially in presence of the pompous self-satisfac- 
tion with which the chairman of the company re- 
viewed its position. The real explanation of such 
an infinitesimal surplus from such gigantic trans- 
actions (a surplus, moreover, which, if reserves equal 
to those of the best offices had been made, would have 
been no surplus) is to be found in the fact that of 
the 3} millions received for premiums £916,000, or 
fully 26} per cent. of the whole, was squandered in 
commissions and management expenses ; in this fact, 
and in an apparently excessive mortality, that may 
be traceable to laxity in the acceptance of new lives. 

To emphasise our condemnation of the manage- 
ment of this office we need not compare its results 
with the results shown by, say, the “old Equitable,” 
or the Scottish Widows Fund, to take two repre- 
sentative mutual societies ; that would be too absurd. 
We will givea brief summary of the valuation report, 
issued in May last, of an average office, the North 
British and Mercantile Insurance Company. This, 
like the Gresham, is a proprietary office ; the period 
covered, it should be noted, is five years, as 
compared with the four and a half years covered 
by the Gresham report. During the five years, 
then, the North British effected new assurances 
to the amount of £9,108,000, as against the 
Gresham's £13,466,000; the new premiums were 
£332,752, as against the Gresham's £527,702; the 
total premiums, new and renewal, received was 
£3,205,000, as against the Gresham's 3} millions. 
And the surplus? The surplus declared was 
£687,000, as against the £78,000 declared by the 
Gresham. But the North British spent in com- 
mission and expenses of management £430,423, 
or about 13} per cent. of the premiums, as 
compared with the Gresham's £916,000, or 26} 
per cent.; while its mortality experience (where 
was the influenza?) “shows a favourable result— 
rather more favourable, as regards the number of 
deaths, than that of the previous quinquennium.” 
To complete the disastrous comparison, it is only 
necessary to add that the rate of interest assumed 
for valuation purposes was 3 per cent., with net 
premiums, by the North British, and 3} per cent., 
with an apparently inadequate reserve of the gross 
premiums, by the Gresham. And this is the com- 
pany which, charging premiums quite up to the 
average of good life offices, has the effrontery to de- 
clare in its prospectus and other advertisements that 
“ there is nothing desirable in life assurance which the 
society does not furnish cheaply, intelligibly, and 
profitably!” And the public, lured by big figures, 
persuaded by lavishly-paid agents, have, it seems, re- 
ceived the declaration for truth. One word as to the 
future. The rate of interest assumed in the valua- 
tion was, as we have shown, 3} per cent. The rate 
actually earned in 1895 was £3 17s. 11d.,as compared 
with £4 6s. in 1891. There is thus a present margin 
of only 7s. 1ld. per cent. in favour of the company. 
Given that the rate of interest obtainable on first- 
class securities continues, as it is likely to continue, 
to drop; and given again, first, that anything like the 
present expense ratio is maintained, and, second, 
that “ the influenza” continues its attacks upon the 
unfortunate Gresham assured, what will be the sur- 
plas at the next valuation in 1900 ?—nay, what will 
be the position of the Gresham from the standpoint 
of a solvent insurance institution ? 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDAY.—My fortune has led me to spend 

a few delightful summer days in the far North 

of England, at the foot of the Cheviots, far from the 
madding crowd of Westminster and Pall Mall. The 
spot was so remote from London and its ways that 
I could not find, in my little village, a single copy of 
the London daily newspapers. ‘“ We never read 








them here,” said the one small newsagent to whom 
I applied in hope of procuring a copy of the 
Times or Daily News. Thus I was fairly outside 
the range of the battle, and had consequently to 
encounter a public opinion not fed upon the leading 
articles of Printing-house Square or Fleet Street. It 
was interesting, in these circumstances, to ascertain 
how public opinion was moving. That the district 
was largely Conservative | knew. I was in “the 
Duke's” country, and if anybody wishes to know how 
magnificently august and formidable a duke can be 
even at the end of the nineteenth century, he ought 
to live for a season under the shadow of that 
“Windsor of the North,” Alnwick Castle. But Tory 
though my friends might be in name, there was 
hardly one of. them who did not admit that he was 
surprised, disappointed and disillusioned by the pro- 
ceedings of her Majesty's present Ministers. ‘* What 
are they doing? What do they mean?” were the 
questions most frequently addressed to me. Those 
who questioned me knew nothing of the volleys of 
hostile criticism poured by the Ministerial press into 
the flanks of its own Government. They only knew 
that not an election pledge had been fulfilled, that 
not a single hope had been realised. “ We might as 
well have old Gladstone back again,” said one shrewd 
old farmer, to whose robust Northumbrian physique 
the weight of more than fourscore years seemed but 
a trifle. If any disheartened Liberal is still suffer- 
ing from the effects of last year’s defeat, he cannot 
do better than try Northumberland as a tonic. 
Toryism there may not be in open revolt, but it 
is wholly dissatisfied and at war with itself. 

I came back to town to find that during my brief 
absence the Ministry has passed through one sharp 
crisis and is in the throes of another. It is known 
now that last Monday “the greatest Government of 
modern times, etc. etc.,” was very nearly slain; that 
it only escaped death, indeed, by the sharp process of 
threatening to shoot the mutineers in the field. 
“Vote as you are told, or expect an immediate 
dissolution,’ was the stern edict that went forth 
last Monday. When it comes to that we know 
what the certain end must be. The Indian crisis is 
over—for the present. It leaves Ministers swept 
bare of credit and character; but they have escaped 
an overwhelming defeat. Their bitterest enemy 
will hardly carry the spirit of sardonic bitterness so 
far as to congratulate them upon their escape. He 
will leave that bétise to the editor of the Scotsman, 
who is still, I see, impressed by the belief that the 
country is in the hands of an Administration as 
powerful as it is popular. To-day it is Mr. T. W. 
Russell who is the centre of political interest. It is 
a curious fate that gives Mr. Russell this momentary 
importance. But it must be remembered that he 
does not standalone. Heis one of “ the Birmingham 
lot.” In a very special degree he has enjoyed the 
favour of Mr. Chamberlain. If he goes—as he cer- 
tainly ought to go, if principle counts for anything 
with him—it will be another and a very serious 
mortification for the Colonial Secretary. That gen- 
tleman has submitted to so much since he won the 
prize of a Secretaryship of State, that it is dangerous 
to say to what he will not submit. But if he makes 
the lives of his colleagues at present a pleasant one, 
he is not the man he has been hitherto. 

Sunday.—The prolonged Cabinet of yesterday 
may mean many things, but one thing at least it 
does not mean—a united and prosperous Govern- 
ment. All manner of stories are current just now 
as to what is happening behind the scenes, and I 
observe that a rumour to which I gave currency 
several months ago is again in circulation. That is 
that Mr. Balfour will be “promoted” out of his 
present difficulties by elevation to the peerage. It 
may be so, but it is absolutely certain that if, as 
some say, Mr. Chamberlain will then become the 
leader of the House of Commons, the end not merely 
of this Government but of the Tory party will be 
at hand. In the meantime the Weekly Sun an- 
nounces that the crisis on the Irish Land Bill is 
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still acute, and I can well believe that it was one 
of the subjects that engaged the Cabinet during 
their long sitting yesterday. 

The distressingly sudden death of Sir Augustus 
Paget whilst on a visit to Hatfield has, of course, 
prevented Lord and Lady Salisbury from enter- 
taining the guests invited to their house for to-day. 
In these circumstances I see that the Prime Minister 
has gone to Eastbourne as the guest of the Duke 
of Devonshire, and that Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Balfour are also of the party. It looks as though 
the Cabinet, therefore, had only adjourned from 
the Foreign Office to the seaside. 

Monday.—The later accounts of Mr. Russell's 
proceedings seem to suggest that he has not yet 
resolved to take the heroic course of resignation. 
No one can, of course, blame him for considering his 
personal interests as well as those of the Ulster 
tenants. For the present all that can be said is 
that the probabilities are that Mr. Russell will 
resign unless Mr. Gerald Balfour recedes from the 
position he has taken up with regard to the land- 
lords’ rights. 

Public interest in the Presidential contest in 
America is very real in this country. The feeling 
among the best-informed men with regard to the 
future of the United States is by no means cheerful. 
No doubt Mr. Bryan and the Socialistic party will 
be defeated in the coming contest ; but it is equally 
clear that they mean mischief, and that a very 
stormy future lies before the people of the great 
Republic. In the meantime politicians in this 
country—Liberal politicians in particular—would 
do well to take warning by the break-up of the 
Democratic party. We have our own Socialists and 
Anarchists at home, and there was a time when 
responsible politicians, who should have known 
better, seemed inclined to make common cause 
with the Keir Hardies and such like. If they had 
done so, the Liberal party would have been in the 
position which the Democratic party now is. After 
all, honesty is a good card in politics, and dishonesty 
a very bad one. 

Tuesday.—So Mr. Russell has won, and the 
Government have made another surrender, if any- 
thing more ignominious than those which have 
preceded it. No wonder the Times bursts forth 
again in furious anger at the impotence of the 
herd of pretentious impostors who sit upon the 
Treasury Bench and expose their party to every 
possible humiliation. I suppose the good Spectator 
will regard the new collapse as another result of 
the “ bounce” of the Opposition. But less sanguine 
devotees at the shrine of the fallen god Unionism 
take a different view, and curses both loud and 
deep are heard on every side among the deluded 
Tories. Matters are made worse by the suggestion 
that, after all, Mr. Gerald Balfour means to 
“sell” his dear colleague by using the House of 
Lords for the purpose of reinstating the amendments 
he has now withdrawn. This suggestion comes from 
a side favourable to the Government. Really it is 
time that somebody interposed between the Ministers 
and their friends. For my part I find it difficult to 
believe in the double-distilled treachery which is 
thus imputed to the Government. Mr. Chamberlain, 
who undoubtedly won the battle for Mr. Russell, has 
no more mind than he had in the old days to yield 
to the House of Lords, and there will be a bad time 
in the Cabinet if the Peers are permitted to flout 
Mr. Russell when they get hold of the Bill. But 
what men are now asking is how much longer it is 
possible for the Ministry to survive under the 
burthen of its crass, unprecedented impotence. 
There was never anything seen like it before, and 
the faithful men of the Tory party are shaking 
their heads in gloomy foreboding as to the result. 

Wednesday.—There is a melancholy monotony 
about this diary at present which, I feel, calls for 
an apology to my readers. But really the fault is 
not that of the writer. Morning after morning I 
open my paper to find the same old story—another 





blunder, another fiasco, if you will, on the part of the 
Ministry, and an outburst of scornful censure from 
the Ministerial press. Yesterday a surrender was 
made to Mr. T. W. Russell, and that gentleman’s 
resignation thereby averted. To-day one finds, 
according to the quarter in which one looks for 
information, either that the surrender is only 
nominal, and that Mr. Russell and the Ulster tenants 
have not got what they wanted, or that the Irish 
landlords are furious, and feel that their own par- 
ticular friends, the members of this landlords’ 
Government, have played them false. The political 
correspondent of the Times now intimates plainly 
that the Bill must be dropped. And, indeed, it 
is obvious enough that if Ministers mean to 
persist in carrying it—no matter in what form— 
they will have to submit to the prolongation of the 
session far beyond the middle of August. They are 
floundering in deeper mud than ever, and the despair 
of their supporters grows daily. 

All this, I am told by some observers, is telling in 
favour of Mr. Chamberlain. That astute gentleman 
has almost deserted the House of Commons except 
at question time, and on the few occasions when 
he appears upon the scene at a critical moment, 
there is a sardonic expression on his face which 
conveys clearly enough to everybody the sentiment 
“TI told you so.” The old Tories hate him as much 
as ever; but among the younger Tories the belief 
is growing that in his ‘hands the business of the 
House would not be muddled and the entire Minis- 
terial party would not be thrown into a state of 
violent irritation. I note this feeling, and perhaps 
had better not comment upon it. .Mr. Chamberlain 
is playing the part of the dark horse at present ; 
but whether he is to win the match for the leader- 
ship or not I leave the professed prophets to declare. 
One thing, however, must be said at once, and that 
is that the attempts to discredit him in connection 
with Jameson’s raid are received with open in- 
credulity in all well-informed quarters. Mr. Cham- 
berlain has faults enough ; but complicity with the 
raiders of last winter is not to be included in the 
list. 

Thursday.—The storm which has been brewing 
for weeks past burst in the House of Commons 
yesterday afternoon. Sir William Harcourt’s motion 
for the adjournment of the debate let loose the 
full tide of feeling on both sides. Mr. Chamberlain 
—quite in the mode of Mr. Jawster Sharp—made an 
attempt to wriggle out of the uncomfortable position 
in which he found himself as deputy to Mr. Balfour 
by trying to throw upon Mr. Dillon the responsi- 
bility for the loss of the Irish Land Bill. Not even 
Mr. Healy was misled by this cheap bit of clap-trap. 
Indeed, when Mr. Uhamberlain declared that 
Ministers never intended to pass the Bill if it 
became an opposed measure, he inflicted another 
terrible blow upon the organised hypocrisy of which 
he forms a prominent part. But it was from Mr. 
T. W. Russell that Mr. Chamberlain met with his 
worst rebuff. Mr. Russell’s blunt exclamation of 
dissent from Mr. Chamberlain roused the other 
occupants of the Treasury Bench to positive 
fury, and there was an open outbreak, under 
the eyes of the House, of those internal dissen- 
sions which have hitherto only been perceptible 
through their effects. After this explosion of 
bitterness in the very heart of the Government, 
the jibes of Mr. Healy at Mr. Dillon, and even the 
savage attack of Mr. Wallace upon Sir William 
Harcourt were in the nature of an anti-climax. 
The prevalent feeling after yesterday's sitting was 
that Ministers had not left themselves a single 
blunder to commit or a solitary humiliation to 
accept. Open and undisguised contempt is ex- 
pressed for them alike by friends and foes. They 
must endeavour to find consolation under their 
unparalleled degradation in the mock - heroic 
championship of the Scotsman and the treacly 
adulation of the Spectator. Among ordinary people, 
and even ordinary Tory journalists, they have not 
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@ supporter left, and if they were to resign to- 
morrow there would be a universal feeling of relief 
upon the benches behind them. 

Friday.—The fate of the Irish Land Bill is still 
in suspense, and its prospects are certainly not 
improved by the tactics of the Redmondite section 
of the Nationalist party. The feeling grows that 
it will be another of the lost measures of this 
wonderful Session. Mr. Balfour's return to the 
House was greeted with a cheer from all sides. 
He has won the personal esteem of the whole 
House, and it is this fact alone that stands in the 
way of his formal deposition from the leader- 
ship. But the old Tories are very bitter at the 
thought that he may eventually be succeeded by 
the member for Birmingham, and a great deal is 
being said in high political quarters regarding 
Mr. Chamberlain's appearance in the character 
of deputy leader the other evening.—Last night's 
debate in the House of Lords on the question of 
the Indian troops was very good, and showed once 
more that the Peers have nothing to learn from the 
Commons in the art of Parliamentary discussion. 








PETTIFOGGING FINANCE. 





OTHING is more remarkable in the brief but 
troubled career of the present Administration 
than the invariable infelicity which has marked its 
dealings with the public funds. No Government of 
recent years has had such ample resources to dispose 
of, and no Government in financial matters has so 
frittered its opportunities away. For the taxpayer 
at large Ministers have done practically nothing; 
for the crushed and suffering Voluntary schools 
they have, in spite of endless promises, as yet found 
no relief; for the clergy, who, to judge from the 
partisanship of Lord Cranborne and other young 
Tories of strong clerical opinions, may be considered 
to have peculiar claims upon them, and who are in 
many places in great need of pecuniary help, they 
have been able to discover no alleviation. In 
foreign affairs they have not only shirked all ex- 
pensive and large responsibilities, but they have 
even insisted, to the disgust alike of England and of 
India, on shifting on to the Treasury of Calcutta 
a shabby little debt for Indian troops. The only 
financial principle which they can be said to have 
adopted with anything like conviction, and to have 
clung to with any resolution, is the principle of 
making “loose and indeterminate grants” in the 
shape of gratuities or doles, often in districts where 
they are not wanted, in order to pacify what is 
called the agricultural interest, and in the long run 
to benefit the landlord’s purse. 

Nothing, however, has more clearly illustrated 
this curious combination of needless extravagance 
with rather mean economies than the debate which 
took place in the House of Commons last week on 
the vote for the expenses of the Science and Art 
Department. It is perfectly true, as Mr. John Burns 
hinted with characteristic candour, that the South 
Kensington Museum may not be a specially efficient 
department. We have no doubt that, if Mr. Han- 
bury would turn his reforming energies to the 
task of reducing official expenses, he might find 
in that, as in many other departments of the 
Civil Service, ample scope for any exertions he 
desired. But in a year of extraordinary plenty 
to cut down suddenly by 25 per cent. the usual 
grant for works of art, and at the same time 
to cut down immensely the customary vote for 
the British Museum, is a piece of parsimony 
singularly without excuse. The Secretary to the 
Treasury, in defending his action, showed himself 
hopelessly at sea as to his facts. He began by 


asserting that “very large additional grants” had 
been made to the British Museum—a statement 
which under Sir John Lubbock’s cross-examination 








ultimately resolved itself into an admission that 
that vote was, in fact, reduced by thirty thousand 
pounds. He next maintained that the object of 
the vote for science and art was to encourage 
education generally and not to form a great collec- 
tion in London, and explained that the grant was 
to be diminished solely because the treasures of 
South Kensington were not circulated widely enough 
out of town. But here he was promptly met 
by the fact that the grant to the Edinburgh 
Museum had been reduced as well, whereas in the 
case of Edinburgh no circulation had ever been 
intended or permitted. In the fece of this argu- 
ment the Vice-President of the Council came to his 
colleague’s relief with the assurance that the grant 
was not really wanted at all, and that the expen- 
diture of it was one of the most unsatisfactory 
functions which he had to perform. And to that 
Mr. Dillon justly retorted that there is not a 
country in Europe which does not spend in the 
acquisition of art treasures far larger sums than 
ever our Treasury affords. In the course of a 
couple of hours’ debate it became abundantly 
apparent that the Ministers who had made these 
reductions had hardly considered the subject at all, 
and that when brought to book they had no valid 
defence to offer for a course of action equally 
uncalled for and ill-timed. 

The real importance of what is in itself but a 
subordinate matter was well brought out in the 
little speech with which Mr. Acland riddled Mr. 
Hanbury’s defence. The present Government do 
not as a body care for the general advance of 
education, and many of their followers are 
avowedly anxious to check it and the expendi- 
ture upon it by any means they can. Mr. Hanbury 
seized on this state of things in order to exhibit 
his zeal for economy, and Sir John Gorst, who is 
no lover of South Kensington, easily assented to the 
scheme. But the fact is that this grant, even if im- 
perfectly administered, is in many ways a grant of 
paramount importance, for it is the only sum devoted 
to the accumulation of treasures for the nation 
which may be of the greatest value in a country 
which depends, as this does, on its industry and 
commerce. The circulation of these treasures 
through the provinces will not be promoted by 
cutting down their supply at the centre from which 
the provinces are fed. The more careful distri- 
bution of the objects collected—so that, for instance, 
patterns for lace-making may not be sent down 
again from headquarters to districts where the 
people are mainly occupied with the iron trade— 
will not be ensured by a policy of merely diminish- 
ing the income of which those at headquarters can 
dispose. By all means let Ministers carry out 
reforms, but let them not suppose that ill-judged 
parsimony is the only thing necessary to bring 
reforms about. Mr. Balfour’s promise to appoint 
a committee to inquire into the various aspects 
of the subject put an end to controversy, and 
appropriately wound up the debate, but not before 
the Government had displayed their want of method 
and their curious capacity for making mistakes. 
The whole episode, though not of the first im- 
portance, is worth notice as illustrating afresh the 
absence alike of thought and of principle in all that 
this heterogeneous Administration undertakes, and 
the mismanagement which has been nowhere more 
conspicuous than in its treatment of national 
finance. 








LONDON IN THE TROPICS. 


ee 


HE Englishman who returns to London after a 
T long exile must be struck by the effect of the 
heat on our traditional reserve. Three years ago 
we had just such a Lusitanian summer as that on 
which Will Waterproof’s grandfather’s grape grew 
fat. It made havoc amongst our customary suits 
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of solemn black. The Londoner shed his waistcoat, 
and appeared in public begirt with a silk band, 
which, in another year or two, may take on a 
Lusitanian colour. The black cylinder was deposed, 
and the straw hat reigned for some melting weeks 
in its stead. This July has seen further concessions 
to our tropical climate. Citizens of repute go about 
in the white Indian helmet with sunshade to 
match. The Prince of Wales, not unmindful, perhaps, 
of Lord Ronald Gower's appeal, has worn a white hat 
at a garden party. It is said that the arbiter of 
fashion has even gone so far as to don a white soft 
felt hat with a frock-coat, a combination that must 
have sent a thrill through Mayfair. We may be 
within an ace of white ducks and a Panama sombrero, 
a waistband of many colours, and a blue cotton 
shirt—a costume that might infuse into our deport- 
ment the fervid graces of the South. In the foyer 
of the Opera rank and fashion do not hesitate to 
drink cool liquids through straws, which, in a figura- 
tive sense, show which way the social wind is 
blowing. A few more such summers and our insular 
angularities will disappear, and the foreigner will 
have to invent fresh reasons for disliking us. 

A revolution like this might hasten that re- 
construction of London for which some advanced 
persons have long been sighing. With the thermo- 
meter nearly ninety in the shade, this city of ours, 
despite the parks and the Embankment and the 
other open spaces of which we talk so much, does 
not seem to be open to the sky. Mewed up in close 
streets, we might as well lead a subterranean exist- 
ence, like the working-classes in Mr. Wells's cheerful 
story of the eight hundredth century. The civic 
reformers talk timidly now and then of a new 
boulevard, and then the economists rise in their 
wrath and uphold the overburdened ratepayer. The 
only hop of converting the ratepayer is that he 
shall frizzle in torrid heat for a protracted summer 
every year. By this process London may be eventu- 
ally transformed to an open-air city; we may sit 
under County Council fig-trees on broad pave- 
ments without affrighting the shopkeepers; we 
may have fountains at our desire, and all the 
simple pleasures of Continental life, without dis- 
interring the bogey of a godless materialism. Some- 
body asked the other day why Trafalgar Square 
was a gloomy desert after nightfall. Why is there 
no municipal band there to soothe the savage breasts 
of the Social Democratic Federation? Why is not 
the electric light shed all over Hyde Park to scatter 
the night-birds whose habits are the theme of fitful 
protests in the newspapers ? The ca/fé-chantant here 
would not be such a terrible innovation; it would 
at least give a rational extension to the orderly 
pleasure-ceeking of the people. No doubt the pro- 
posal would be met by a storm of obloquy from 
the faint-hearted who are distrustful of nocturnal 
assemblages and are never easy in their minds 
unless the people are imprisoned in the suffocating 
atmosphere of theatres or packed in omnibuses and 
trains. This dread of the open air will fade away 
when London becomes for three or four months in 
the year a summer city. 

This conversion to cosmopolitanism of manners 
is necessarily slow, though some observers perceive 
the languor of the temperature in our party politics. 
The strongest Government of modern times, which is 
never in the same mind for twenty-four hours, may 
owe to the seductions of the new climate the dis- 
covery that the landlord is the most deserving 
person in Ireland except the tenant. We may be 
entering upon a period when party ties will dissolve 
as the thermometer rises, when prejudices will dis- 
appear like waistcoats, and the majority lion will be 
affable and even submissive to the minority lamb. 
Even Sir Walter Besant may be subdued by the heat 
of our climate, and cea:e to hurl north-easters at 
the publishers. Suspicious patriots may think this 
portends a general loosening of the national fibre. 
The Navy League announces that the anniversary of 
Trafalgar is to be celebrated as an Imperial festival ; 





but that is near the end of October, and by that 
time our Viking mood will return with the first 
breath of the winter's flaw, our languid Government 
will rise to the height of its great majority, and the 
revival of waistcoats may invigorate our foreign 
policy. There is no occasion for Sir Ellis Ashmead- 
Bartlett to check the disintegration of the national 
character by establishing a self-denying ordinance 
against the growing airiness of our summer costume. 
He need not confuse the white hat with the white 
feather. Were an arrogant invader tempted to 
choose July as a suitable time for striking at our 
independence, he would not find us quailing limply 
under our new sunshades. There is no fear that the 
spirit of the nation will decline and London dwindle 
like Carthage in the fierce glow of a tropical sun; 
but the «esthetic perceptions of the ratepayer may 
be widened with the pavements, and our ediles may 
have a stronger impulse to spread the humanities. 

It is something, however, to have weakened 
the fetish worship of the black hat and the black 
coat. Time was when these deities of society 
would have taken summary vengeance on the man 
who openly flouted them. To avoid ostracism he 
sweated and suffered in silent immolation. He 
has an ally now which was unknown in former 
times. The bicycle in London has done much to 
break down the rigour of fashion, and the day is 
probably not far distant when an afternoon call 
in cycling costume will be one of the conver 
tions. This confederacy of the bicycle and the 
thermometer may at last evolve a philosophy of 
masculine clothes not wholly incompatible with 
ideal grace; and the cylindrical headgear may keep 
the frock coat company in museums of tradition 
along with the arctic reserve of British manners. 








ERNST CURTIUS. 
F some ancient Greek god could come to life 

again for a while, he would be, perhaps, dis- 
posed to shed a few sympathetic tears over the 
aged connoisseur of all Greek remains who has 
just passed away. His unwearied zeal in insisting 
on ancient history and life’ as more worthy of 
attention than minute points of grammar, was of 
itself a wholesome rebuke to one of the worst vices 
of the perennial schoolmaster. No one who has 
had the privilege of listening to his simple but 
enthusiastic discourses in the lecture-rooms and 
Museum of Berlin can fail to cherish at times 
reverent and grateful memories of the Professor of 
Art. . 

Ernst Curtius was born at Liibeck in 1814, the 
third of four sons. His: younger brother Georg 
achieved philological fame, and died a professor in 
Leipsic twelve years ago. In spite of their difference 
of pursuits, indicative of some difference of char- 
acter, a strong attachment prevailed between them 
both up to the death of Georg. While one selected 
the harbours of Athens, the other preferred the 
Greek nouns as the subject of his first dissertation. 
The teaching of K. O. Miiller in Gottingen had 
quickened Ernst in his passion for Greek literature 
and art. In 1836 he paid his first visit to Greece 
along with Professor Brandis of Bonn, who had 
been invited to give instruction to the young King 
Otto. Thus he imbibed in early manhood those 
freshening impressions of the scenery and climate 
that serve to render his History more readable than 
Grote’s. On the other hand, Grote’s useful experi- 
ence as a Member of Parliament gave him a more 
real grasp than any German could acquire of the 
tendencies of Greek politics. A public lecture that 
he gave in Berlin in February, 1844, on the 
Athenian acropolis, pleased the Princess Augusta, 
who had grown up under the eyes of Goethe at 
Weimar, and was disposed to believe in Hellenism 
as the basis of human culture. For this reason she 
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invited him to act henceforth as tutor to her son 
Frederick, then in his thirteenth year, and Heir- 
Presumptive to the Crown. All through his life the 
Grown Prince appears to have shown a fondness for 
the amiable historian of Hellas. When a deputation 
of the Free Cities waited on him in his last illness to 
ask for a continued assurance of favour, the dying 
Emperor made mention of the fact that a native of 
Liibeck had educated him. Seven years of his life 
were given to his royal pupil; the remainder were 
destined to be divided between lecturing and writing. 
To the honour of the German Government, a sum of 
money was found for the excavation of Olympia 
after the war of 1870. It was reserved for Ernst 
Cartius to carry out the project of which Winckel- 
mann had dreamed about a century before. The 
pride with which he explained these discoveries to 
his pupils and pointed to the spirantia aera, once 
more brought back from the dead to instruct 
children of the North, was of itself charming and 
suggestive. 

A panegyrist in the Kilnische Zeitung believes 
that his History of Greece will prove a «riya és dei. 
But all such prophecies are rash, especially in these 
feverish days. In spite of its graceful style and 
true Athenian heiterkeit, undisturbed by the 
irresistible storm and stress of latter-day civic 
passion, it can hardly be rated as high as Mommsen’s 
History of Rome. It is curious to record his refusal 
to belong to the French Academy seven years ago 
unless they elected Mommsen, for whom some 
members were not able to subdue a certain Gallic 
aversion. But the opinion of Rudolf Virchow that 
no national barriers should exist in the eyes of 
science is the offspring of a nobler ideal. His volume 
of speeches and essays entitled “Unter drei 
Kaisern” is perhaps as pleasant reading as any 
similar work, at any rate in modern German. It is 
not at all surprising that a man of such imaginative 
gifts should have sometimes expressed himself in 
verse. Alexander von Humboldt inserted one of his 
efforts in a note to his “ Ansichten der Natur.” It 
deals with the pathetic legend of the parrot that 
kept alive the language of an extinct South American 
people. One stanza may be cited: 


“‘Einsam ruft er, unverstanden, 
In die fremde Welt hinein ; 
Nur die Wasser hért er branden, 
Keine Seele achtet sein.” 


It is just because he was endowed with a fresh 
poetic vein (which the “shades” of a learned 
“ prisonhouse” are often liable to darken) that the 
late Berlin professor was so effective and inspiriting. 
His loss will be widely regretted on both sides of the 
Atlantic by many scholars and teachers. Those who 
look at his photograph may fancy they can still hear 
him speak of the sorrows of Niobe or condemn the 
worship of Antinous. 








THE DRAMA. 





“Tue Countess Gucki"”—“ My GIRL,” 

i discussing Marlowe's Dr. Faustus the other 

week I spoke of the peculiar charm, the rather 
perverse charm, a charm for the dilettante, in the 
spectacle of a remote past refracted through a past 
not so remote—the spectacle of an Elizabethan 
Helen of Troy or Alexander of Macedon. Equally 
strange and perverse in its way, though that is not 
perhaps quite so charming a way, is the spectacle 
of a past refracted through a present which is not 
our present. I am thinking of the modern American 
picture of the Carlsbad of 1819, as it is now to be 
seen at the Comedy Theatre in Mr. Augustin Daly’s 
adaptation from Franz von Schonthan, The Countess 
Gucki. When you hear a young lady, who obviously 
belongs to the era of Mr. Howells and Mr. Stockton, 
alluding familiarly to Goethe (whom she prefers to 








call “ Gerty,” jast as the French prefer to call him 
“Gounod”) and to Metternich; when you see Mr. 
James Lewis, so shy, so “ peart-like,” such a dried 
New England apple, pretending to be a German 
Court Councillor; when you see Lieutenant Bruno 
von Neuhoff in the clothes (and good heavens! what 
clothes they were) of one of Lutzow's wild horsemen, 
but with the voice and physique of one of the Yale 
“boys”—why! you see a number of incongruities 
which strike somewhat oddly upon the mind. For 
my part, I get much the same impression as when 
I saw Sarah Bernhardt performing Shakespeare's 
Muckabet, or the French notion of Oxford under- 
graduate life as displayed in the farce known on 
the other side of the Channel as La Marraine de 
Charley. 

No doubt the diplomatists know what they are 
about when they remark, with cheerful iteration, 
that blood is thicker than water. But criticism (at 
least, as I understand it—some practitioners do 
seem to hold the contrary theory) is not diplomacy ; 
and it is not the likenesses of the American players 
to our own, so much as the differences between them, 
which interest me. The Americans, then, seem to 
me less ductile, they adopt themselves less easily to 
an alien environment, they abound more heartily in 
their own sense, and bring all other senses more 
boldly “into a concatenation according” with their 
own. In this way they preserve more vigorously 
than we do that independent spirit which enabled 
earlier peoples to paint the Twelve Apostles in the 
garb of Lorenzo the Magnificent. This, I am aware, 
means that they lack what we are fond of calling 
the “ historic imagination,” and that when they talk 
of driving extra-post from Carlsbad to Eger they are 
really thinking of getting on board the cars of the 
Elevated Railroad from one part of New York to 
another. But, there is no gainsaying, this very lack 
of imagination imparts a freshness to their per- 
formance, just as there is a pleasing freshness in 
the anachronisms of Florentineart. The poet known 
as “ Gerty ” would, I am sure, have delighted in this 
quaint contrast of form and spirit. 

Then the vitality of these American players! 
They are simply brimming over with it—the women 
especially—their eyes sparkling with roguery, their 
lips pursed together automatically for an explosive 
“My! Dotell!” Look at Miss Helma Nelson pre- 
tending, with the happiest insuccess, to be a little 
German maiden of 1819. This is no Charlotte 
going on cutting bread-and-butter, but Betsy Ward 
drawling out, “If you mean gettin’ hitched, I'm 
on!” And with what energy they come down 
hard on the little words of their sentences, on “a” 
and “the” and “then”—words which the effete 
Britisher keeps in subjection, like the “lower 
classes,” known in his country, but not in the land 
of the brave and the free! Altogether, Mr. Daly’s 
company of comedians act on my system like a 
tonic. 

Miss Ada Rehan, I need hardly say, stands apart. 
She tempts me to no international comparisons. 
She is not an American, I believe; but that is not 
the point. The point is that she is an individual; not 
a type of this, that, or the other race. We see her 
now in precisely the same part we have seen her 
play scores cf times before, the “merry widow,” 
measuring her wits successfully against those of an 
importunate suitor, but losing her heart to him in 
the process. Von Neuhoff is a bell@tre, fatuous, vain, 
a sheer animal—but, the dramatist is quite right, he 
is just the sort of man to captivate a really superior 
woman like Countess Gucki. The Sophia Westerns 
of this world are always attracted by the Tom 
Joneses, and the Bathsheba Everdenes by the 
Sergeant Troys. But though the dramatist’s idea is 
true to life, he works it out in a way which really 
has no reference to life at all. It is the 
way of a Teutonised Scribe, laboriously vivacious, 
as who should say “Sh’apprens tétre fif”— 
but that gibe is stale. The sudden transitions 
from raillery to sentiment, the hero being now 
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tweaked by the nose and now amorously hugged, 
are there, of course, because these transitions are 
part, and a very engaging part, of Miss Rehan’s 
stock-in-trade. And we find Mr. Daly’s predilection 
for “ business " once more in evidence, as when hero 
and heroine toast one another over a bowl of punch; 
and when she overwhelms him with a whole sheaf 
of flowers (with which he festoons the punch-bowl) ; 
and when he prevents his rheumatic uncle from 
flirting with his sweetheart by opening all the doors 
and windows so that the stage becomes a Temple of 
the Winds. <A newcomer, Mr. Charles Richman, 
plays the burly lover, and is, perhaps, a little more 
“incult,” as our forefathers used to say, than his 
part demands; but his good-humour, like Miss 
Rehan’s, is irresistible. It is a pity Mrs. Gilbert has 
so poor a part. Even the cleverest “old woman” of 
the modern stage cannot get much fun out of a 
big bandbox and a pair of crimson gloves. I dare- 
say the 1819 costumes, crimson gloves and all, 
have been carefully “documented,” but they are 
appalling. 

I have not quite done with my idea of the 
pleasure one gets from seeing one set of ideas 
and associations refracted through another set. 
After refraction of one past through another (Dr. 
Faustus), and then through a present not our 
own (The Countess Gucki), you have refraction of 
one present through another present in Mr. Sammy 
Moses alias Alexander MacGregor, a character in 
the new musical play at the Gaiety, My Girl. 
This part of a vulgar little “Sheeny” masquerading, 
for business purposes, as a Scot with a broad accent 
is played with quite triumphant drollery by Mr. 
John Le Hay, whose abrupt alternations of the 
Ghetto twang with the Aberdonian (is it Aber- 
donian?) open vowels convulse you with laughter 
as he sing? :— 


“ When first I started business at a London bucket shop, 

Then I didn’t find it quite a bed of roses; 

For it seemed to bring the speculative clergy to a stop 
When they struck upon the name of Sammy Moses. 

So I hit upon a masterly and profitable plan, 

And I called myself MacGregor, as an honest Hielandman. 

I'd dress my clerks and servants in the tartan of my clan, 
But it doesn’t match the pattern of their noses!” 


If you look at the pattern of the noses at a Gaiety 
“ first night,” you will see more point in those lines 
than Mr. “ Adrian Ross” (probably one of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s minor poets) has put into them. Apart from 
the humours of Mr. John Le Hay, the Gaiety enter- 
tainment is no way remarkable. Mr. James Tanner's 
“book” is a compilation of current newspaper 
topics—“ booming” mines, South African million- 
aires, the Jameson raid, and what not. Dr. Osmond 
Carr has written some tuneful music. There is 
some nimble dancing by Miss Katie Seymour; some 
very ungraceful “ high-kicking” by ladies in the 
colours of Oxford, Cambridge, and Yale; a lively 
song by a Miss Connie Ediss; and a very lugubrious 
one by a “coloured” gentleman, Mr. W. Downes. 
For les dmes bien nées, as M. Anatole France would 
put it, the saving grace of the whole affair is, as I 
said, the happy combination of the Ghetto and the 
Kailyard in Moses-Macgregor. A. B. W. 








LETTERS FROM AN OLD FRENCH TOWN,—IIL 





WO vivacious neighbours cluck and clatter over 

a little Louise, the plaything of the street. 

Her baby-smiles and tears are a sceptre that must 
decline perchance in proportion as wavering feet 
grow firmer, wilful little hands stronger; but the 
curly head is potent as if crowned to-day and for a 
few more to-morrows—the wee, stout figure in its 
shawls and pinafores might be trailing ermine on 
this palace floor of the shadowy street. A little 
child does indeed wear the ermine of a more 


awhile by divine right of innocence. It is not only 
before the Christ-child that instructed souls burn 
incense. But Louise’s sovereignty is not to hinder 
her from being a good citizen. She is lifted now in 
the arms of Madame the Capmaker's husband. 
With vivacious gesture he instils into her the 
principles, or at least the peans, of patriotism. 
He teaches her tiny right arm to wave exultantly 
in the twilight, her tiny voice to cry “ Vive la 
France! Vive la République!" He dances the 
little one up and down on the cobble-stones to the 
fiery march-music of the Marseillaise. 

It is a bright destiny for a battle-cry to become 
the dance-music of a little child, and of a gay bride- 
groom making comedy of his steps stooped to the 
level and limit of hers. So all passion shall some 
day sink into peace, and hunger into happiness. 
“ Vive la Republique! Aux armes citoyens !” 
Little Louise dances to the revenge-notes of shriek- 
ing starved ones—her sisters. May she never, never 
know them otherwise than thus under stars and 
twilight in the shadows of the peaceful street— 
yes, even accompanied by the still undispersed odours 
of friture and onions—that such may prove hers no 
longer the breadless days of her great-grandmothers. 

This war-dance over, the white-capped women 
carry her away, her equanimity untroubled by many 
kisses. The elder folk talk on; quips and cranks fly 
up to the stars like fireworks. There is a curly dark 
head at an upper window, bent forward, alive to all 
the jollity, while a candle casts tremulous shadows 
into the room behind it. It belongs to the heroine 
of the broom, the sweet singer and little housemaid. 
She uses her clear soprano now. with electrifying 
effect; besprinkles the conversation of her elders 
with witty small-shot from this elevated vantage- 
ground. She ought rather to be asleep with an 
extinguished candle, but it amuses them—they 
laugh. Adéle is very triumphant up there catering 
for their gaiety ; her arms lean on the sill; her head 
stretches out into the night; her eyes are sparkling, 
if one saw them, like the stars beyond the roof- 
peaks; her vivacious soul dancing in them to the 
tune of an ephemeral triumph. At length she flits 
about the shadows of her ungarnished room; the 
dim corners conceal her form, but the blindless 
window reveals the long image of it moving on the 
wall. The candle’s flickering, long-suffering service 
ends at last. The room is dark: Adéle sleeps. Her 
elders quickly follow the example. Frail lights, 
dim forms, appear momentarily on the old 
wooden staircase whose window stands open night 
and day. A clicking of latches, an extinguishing of 
candles ere long. The street is hushed save for 
intermittent outbreaks of revelry from the café, 
easily roused, easily subsiding. 

How far away—into heaven, over earth, under 
hell— can the world of little sounds carry a soul that 
is dull at home in this else uninhabited island of the 
body! Hark! The beat of a town-crier’s drum! 
Fly, soul, into the whirlwind of a _ battlefield. 
Listen! The chanting of an old melody! Walk 
now in the thyme-scented garden where the ghost 
of Ophelia wanders, clutching the dead faces of her 
pansies, dragging her armsful of rue, groping among 
the rosemary for unfound violets—the violets that 
withered all when her father died. Hush! The 
clear calling of the vesper-bell! Climb now to 
Calvary ; stand away, away; look not on the 
trampled ground, but higher, higher, to the startling 
pallor of the evening sky and the dark armed out- 
line of a shadowy thing upon it; see the strained 
tension of the helpless limbs, the death-droop of the 
fearless head, the holy calm: the wantlessness of the 
unsouled clay, as though life had been an evil, a 
disturbing principle, at length gone out of it. Go 
no further. There is a Calvary at many a meeting 
of the roads; but this is the Calvary, the wood of 
the cross green, the clay upon it white, no light 
emanating from cross or clay but the form of that, 
the pose of this, only—a sharp, dark print upon the 
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that wept. Climb Calvary at sound of the vesper- 

bell, breathe gently at the foot of the sublime 
symbol of upgiving, wonder at the serenity of 
sacrifice, yet search the horizon for hills—there are 
those that grow golden behind Calvary. Hark yet 
again! Be led by a little child’s quavering cry to 
the foot of the guillotine, hear the rumble of the 
tumbrils, the fierce laughter of avenging women, 
the howl of the red-handed, ravenous for blood. 
Then come back to the sleeping street at midnight. 
Sound can lead far, yet not far enough for the 
insatiable pilgrim. The stronger wing, the longer 
flight, is of silence. 

I lean out to the stars and the broken moonlight. 
It seems to me the houses hold nothing. They are 
blind and stately things; tall, frozen sentinels with 
ancient hats, whose corners protrude at many angles. 
They wear a shadowy, shabby uniform laced with 
the light braidings of the moonshine. The encamp- 
ments of the armies that lie behind must almost 
touch, for the lane is narrow between the facing 
sentinels, The deep hollow of the street is softly 
paved with darkness. One gas-bracket projects a 
yellow sheaf of beams. It lights up the scooped 
recess, where a small white virgin stands, caged like 
a bird behind battered wires high in the thickness 
of the wall—presiding genius of solemn night and 
smiling day alike. The only comers and goers are 
shadows; they scale the walls like thieves that 
climb into the sheepfold; they plunge in as to 
their own graves through yawning windews; they 
steal across the street like culprits; they hang from 
sinuous roof-lines and nestle under chimneys—a 
weird and silent flock taking possession of a hushed 
and wearied citadel. They are the dark children of 
light; armies of the moon; whose purple tent is 
pitched at the head of the street, and who looks 
out silver-mailed from its inner whiteness command- 
ing the troops by sight and not by speech. 

There is again sound in the street—the solemn 
tinkle of a silver bell, a slow advance of muffled 
footsteps, a glimmer, a sensation of deep solemnity 
caught from the passing flutter of priestly vestments. 
They come through the shadows, a priest and his 
acolytes, a dark-hooded, witch-like woman. They 
carry the host to be raised before dying eyes. 
The candles gleam yellow before the moonlight. 
The tall cross is colourless; it casts the shadow of 
Calvary upon the walls. They tread noiselessly as 
if already in the death-chamber—the dead Christ 
upon the cross, the living Christ in the holy wafer. 
Is the march of love thus quiet? Does it walk most 
holily among the shadows? Always—always—does 
it carry highest a crucifix? Not in the night when 
sweet spirits have come down, scared from the world 
only by the tumult of its day. These are they who 
dip soft brushes in starlight to paint pavement and 
portico, who cast rich garments over the nakedness 
of walls, who draw warm hoods about the stark, still 
faces of the shrines. These are they who lavish 
strange caresses on the soul; who breathe into it 
the Future as it were a Present; who lead it 
into the Presence-chamber of itself; who clear the 
path for it into its Holy of Holies; who bid it beat 
the pinions of its love until it finds itself at home 
under the great white night-portals of the Ideal. 

When men are asleep the world is out of 
bondage; it becomes heaven. There are soft airs 
there, soft sounds, soft sights. The houses are like 
graves, noble and noiseless, holding many secrets. 
They strain up towards the pitiful sky, and all 
the lives at rest in them are blest, thought gently 
of as if they had just died, Stirless moonlight, 
stirless masonry, are held in trance under passes of 
the quivering stars. But high heavens open; a 
great wild bird flies down to me; its wings are 
fire, and I leap upon them. Past sleep, past shadow, 
past suspended souls, I come into a wide, still, hungry 
place. The bird pants under me, and dies, and drops: 
I lie upon the air. The hungry place grows golden; 
something that comes without footsteps winds me 
round and round within itself. It is living as I live, 





but makes me with itself more. Sweet rosy flowers 
leap out upon the gold; I—no, all souls in mine— 
are gathering them. White birds alight. The 
golden hills—— 

Tiens! The long deserted street echoes to foot- 
steps, to a song. Two figures in blue and crimson 
saunter down—belated holders of the garrison. A 
gay melody dances from the lips of one, and from 
the other, “ Ah, c’est un jolichanson.” The shadows 
seem to sigh as if aroused from dreams. The two 
men go on together. I hear the prolonged notes of 
the last verse drop into silence as they turn the 
corner. 

The spell is broken. The earthly harp is struck 
again. Cats prowl in the darkness, E. H. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





EMPIRE-MAKING: A GERMAN EXAMPLE. 


Srr,—I perceive in a recent home paper that “in Berlin the 
Ashantis appear to be reckoned among the youthful nations 
struggling into civilisation with which, according to the Cologne 
Gazette, England is for ever bent on picking quarrels.” As an 
instance of German methods towards such “ youthful nations ” 
will you allow me to relate how she herself recently dealt with 
one of these youthful aspirants to African nationality in the 
German colony of Cameroons? And here I wish to say that I 
desire to cast no reflection on German officials or on German 
officers, who are as kindly and courteous as those of my own 
country ; but merely to show how Germany herself can resort to 
forcible entry into other people’s territories when upholding 
“ German interests” in that ‘‘ Greater Germany ” we are called 
on to-day to admire. 


The story of the German acquisition of Cameroons is not a 
pleasant one to Englishmen. We first acquiesced in her forcible 
seizure of a river in which our traders had very much greater 
interests than hers, and whose native population was entirel 
loyal to ourselves ; we next voluntarily surrendered to Riana 
—in that process of “rounding off” unsatisfactory boundaries 
wherefrom we inevitably appear to emerge considerably rounded 
off ourselves—a large extent of territory north of the Cameroons 
River, and including the famous peak, the Mongo ma Loba, or 
“ Mountain of God” of the Dualla language, to which we had 
undoubtedly secured prior rights. It was one thing to give up 
the mountain, with one hundred miles of coast; another to give 
away its people. These remained true to us and to the flag we 
had planted in their midst, and the hill tribes, under the leader- 
ship of Kuba, the chief of the powerful village of Bwea, for years 
resisted the German advance up the forested slopes of their 
great mountain stronghold. Finally, Kuba, recognising that 
England had indeed stepped down from her high places in 
Cameroons, agreed to accept the German flag; but distinctly 
refused to allow German sabiions or officials to occupy Bwea. 

With this unsatisfactory recognition of German sovereignt 
the Cameroons Government had to content itself, until 1891, 
when there came to the West African Colony the Baron Von 
Gravenreuth, surnamed ‘‘ the Lion of Africa,” from the valiant 
and masterful methods he had displayed on the Zanzibar littoral. 
Von Gravenreuth decided on forcing Bwea to a more complete 
submission, and, with a hastily and badly equipped force, in 
November of that year he set out to reduce this offensively 
“national” native stronghold. So little cause for hostility 
against Bwea was there that, at the date of Von Gravenreuth’s 
visit, a German botanist had been resident for nearly a year in 
a hut in the middle of the town. 

At night the news of the approach of the German troops 
reached Bwea. Immediately everyone rushed to erect a 
barricade at the entrance to the town, asserting their deter- 
mivation to resist by force the <— of the soldiers. The 
botanist sent a messenger down the hill warning Von Graven- 
reuth and the Governor of Cameroons, who accompanied him, 
that resistance would be offered to their approach, aud he then, 
like a wise man, armed his seven “boys” with Manser rifles, 
shut his house, and awaited developments. Next day the firing 
began, and one of the first to fall was the brave Von Graven- 
reuth. The troops entered Bwea—but not in triumph! In the 
botanist-doctor’s house they buried poor Von Gravenreuth 
alongside their one Maxim gun—keeping only the heroic heart 
of the “ Lion of Africa” lest the grave should be pillaged by the 
enemy—and then, accompanied by the doctor, they commenced 
a hasty retreat by another road to that by which they had 
mounted to this disastroas attack on Bwea. The retreat through 
the dense forest and across the rugged slopes of the great 





mountain was accomplished with much difficulty; and after 
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Several days of hardship the worn and harassed party reached 
Bibundi, forty miles north of Victoria, whence they had only a 
few days before set ont in triumph. 

From November, 1891, to Decemer, 1894, peace reigned at 
Bwea—or snch peace as ever exists in savage native com- 
munities. The Government at Cameroons had made friends 
again with Kuba—botanists were free once more to come and 
go had they chosen, and in the native mind there existed no 
suspicion that the “Majuba” they had inflicted on their 
adversaries was bitterly remembered against them—as a memory 
only to be wiped out by their forcible extinction. But in 
December, 1894, a force of mercenary soldiers, collected from 
many parts of Africa, was again in Cameroons, and it was 
considered possible with this fighting machine to impress on 
Kuba, the President of the hill tribes, the necessity for his 
retiring in favour of a much mightier potentate. Accordingly, 
in profound peace the mountain was again scaled, and, if I 
remomber rightly, on December 23d, 1894, once more the 
German troops, 300 strong, entered Bwea by the very same 
road whereon poor Gravenreuth had fallen three years before. 
This time Bwea at‘empted no resistance —Kuba’s warriors were 
taken by surprise, and before he or his chiefs had had time to 
realise that their peace of three years was at an end the ring of 
the Manser and the smoke of * sor huts at the lower end of 
the scattered village tuld them that “ Greater Germany” was 
already upon them in a fashion of civilising supposed to be 
peculiarly British. Merrily the work of slaughter and de- 
struction went on amid fleeing natives and widely scattered 
dwellings—through yam and bean fields, and amid the broad 
leaves of the outer eddo plantations, and on up the stony sides 
of the hill into the sombre quiet of the great forest that 
stretches its dark arms yearningly upwards to where the yellow 
grass-lands and blue lava-fields melt into the silent sanctuary of 
the “ Mountain of Gol.” Alas! there was no sanctuary on this 
day of blood for the wretched Kuba or his people. Forty-three 
dead men, and a wasted, b'ackened area of smouldering huts, 
marked German vengeince (ia a time of profound peace, too 
for the death of a brave soldier killed in fa'r and open fight 
three years before, when leading an invading force to attack an 
African community “ defending their homes.” It would be too 
long to tell all the details of the fight of the 23rd December. 
After the village had been oceupied and the last living native 
had fled with his Chief, it beeame evidently desirable to secure 
the person of this latter himse'f. For this purpose one native 
of those seized in the pursuit was saved from the usual fate of 
prisoners on that fatal day, and was told to conduct the white 
men to the Chief's hiding-place in the forest. At first, native 
like, he pretended to have never heard of such a perzon as 
Kuba. Then other arguments prevailed, and the unwilling 
guide, at the point of the bayonet, headed a party into the 
forest that wrap: all these hillside villages in a very necessary 
mantle when such Christmas Eves as this have to be spent in 
Africa. They had not proceeded very far, my informant told 
me, when the native “guide,” who hal all along evinced a 
stubborn unwillingness to betray h’s Chief that betokened a 
very bad nature indeed, suddenly gave a loul ery, and to their 
great disgust, on runuing forward, they found, instead of 
muman beings—whose hurried flight through the bushes they 
still could hear—only a few hastily constructed grass and 
branch made huts not the height of a man, ia which, there could 
be no doubt, some of the fugitives from the burned village had 
sought to shelter themselves until this bitterness of invasion 
had passed away. And these, possibly Kuba among them, had 
been warned by the shout of the “treacherous” guide, and so 
had eseaped righteous Teutonic chastisement ! 

“ And what,” asked I, “ did you do to the guide?” 

“Oh,” was the naive response, ‘‘ we shot him.” 

The peace with Kuba in 1891, and the breaking of it in 1894, 
are only trifles in the tale of empire-building, I am aware —as the 
life of one African chief, or of a thousand Africans for that 
matter, is not held worthy of account in the daily reckoning up 
of our dealings with the people of that continent—bat they 
serve, at any rate, as comments on the present detraction of 
England so popular in Germany, and as indications of how 
German militarism would brook what this country has borne 
with patience from the Boors—namely, defeat when inflicted by 
a minor Power. I think they are not without instruction. T 
would particularly commend the fate of Kuba and of Bwea to 
President Kruger, Dr. Leyds, and those other gentlemen of 
Datch extraction who see in the friendship of Germany some- 
thing more auspicious than the self-restraint and constancy of 
England, as shown through a period infinitely more trying to 
be borne by a Great Power than the defeat and death of Von 
Gravenreuth inflicted on Germany. Ina conelusion, I would 
desire to repeat that my wish is not to cast reflections upon the 
officers executing the commands of their Emperor in Cameroons, 

whatever one may think of the policy towards the natives they 
were instructed to carry out. About that policy I have strong 
convictions, and I regard it as equally criminal whether wantonly 

erpetrated in British South Africa or in German West Africa. 

mere'y wish to point out that England in Africa is not the 
only Power to pursue a policy of aggression on “ infant nationali- 
ties”; and if Boers and Ashantis are to be championed by 





inspired German organs against unrighteous and self-secking 
Britain, may not a voice, too, be raised against the oliey of 
“legitimate expansion” and “extension of interests” which 
required for its inauguration a heads of Kuba’s faith- 
ful people and the life of a simple native who, had he been an 
English or German “ guide,” would be ever accounted a hero 
worthy to live in the history of his country ?—I am, Sir, your 


obedient servant, One Wuo Was THERE. 








KINDLY NATURE. 





N° pleasaunce have I here, no gay parterre, 
BS No stately hedge of yew, 
The chiselled whiteness of a marble faun, 
Or some imperial statue here and there, 
To bring to view: 
No level vistas of a velvet lawn 
Soothe weary eyes: 
The silver fountain’s pillar clear 
Here doth not rise, 
And falling lull the tired ear. 


A bare black fence confines my meagre ground, 
Unlovely houses all my view ; 
A hundred ugly chimney-stacks around 
Upon the walls distil a Stygian dew. 
But kindly Nature, kindly in this gloom, 
Is constant still, and tapestries 
The black and bare with glowing bloom: 
The beaker dyed with crimson lees 
Of passionate nasturtium, 
Ambrosial spires of mignonette, 
Nid-nodding to a busy hum, 
And ah! spring-breathing violet 
Would not be lovelier otherwhere : 
Nor are sweet peas of lesser sweetness here, 
But as in gardens debonair 
Spread fatéry fans of fragrance for my cheer. 


CuTHBERT McEvoy. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





THe ROMANCE OF PUBLISHING. 


T is an American's delight to weigh, measure, and 
count all the good things which he possesses, and 

to explain in detail how they came into being. One 
of the best things he owns now is literature, which 
until of late he has not produced in the beautiful 
outward form that is alone worthy of it. But the 
Knickerbocker Press may take credit for its charm- 
ing reprints, and still more by reason of works such 
as Mr. G. H. Putnam is now giving us on the history 
of publishing, authorship, and copyright—a fascinat- 
ing subject which Mark Pattison would have handled 
to perfection. As befits the undertaking, Mr. Putnam 
has read widely and to some purpose; yet, we may 
be permitted to say that if he had always read the 
original authors, as well as the account rendered 
of them by experts, his entertaining and suggestive 
work on “Books and their Makers during the 
Middle Ages” (G. P. Patnam’s Sons) would not 
have lost thereby. We observe an occasional slip 
in the names and a certain haziness or superficiality 
of appreciation—especially as we come down to the 
period of the Renaissance—which lead us to regret 
that one so fair and candid as the author should 
have followed, let us say, Mr. Symonds too closely, 
and not looked into the authorities for himself. He 
would have done better to consult Dr. Creighton, 
Pastor, and Jannsens, who give documents and 
references which are not difficult to verify. One 
remarkable confusion is altogether beyond us; 
why, in this really learned volume, are St. Colum- 
kille and St. Columba of Luxeuil rolled into one? 
It is the sort of mistake which that dark age, the 
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eighteenth century, might have indulged in; but 
the nineteenth has studied the “ Lives of the Saints,” 
and Mr. Patnam, when his second edition is pre- 
paring, will have to cancel a whole page or see 
his book discredited. 


We have struck at once upon its chief blemishes, 
because the greater part of this introduction to a 
theme rarely dealt with is accurate, and will be 
new to the general reader. That omnivorous beast 
may be recommended to devour it and profit by 
the meal. He does not often stop to think how his 
provender is found for him. What knows he of 
Sidonius Apollinaris, Cassiodorus, St. Benedict, 
Alcuin, the monks of Vivaria and Clugni, Peter the 
Venerable, the Sorbonne, and Vincent of Beauvais ? 
Just nothing at all, we may be sure of it. Never- 
theless, all his enjoyment, whether at first- or second- 
hand, of classic literature is due to these forgotten 
worthies. Mr. Putnam makes large and liberal, but 
not excessive, acknowledgment to “the scribes of the 
Roman Church,” who, during nine centuries, preserved 
the learning of antiquity, and brought down to 
modern times, first in the monastic scriptoria, and 
then in the universities, all that was later on to 
“‘supply the presses of Gutenberg, Aldus, Froben, 
and Stephanus.” The great, and indeed unique, 
importance of such an ecclesiastic and man of the 
world as Cassiodorus needs much to be insisted 
upon. In like manner, St. Benedict's “ Rule,” which 
laid upon every monk the duty of reading at stated 
times, and which made study equivalent to prayer 
and manual labour, had the most extraordinary 
influence on the fortunes of learning. All this, and 
much more, is brought out with great vivacity of 
detail and a biographical colouring, which cannot be 
too highly praised. And the somewhat vexed ques- 
t.on of palimpsests may here be glanced into, as 
yell as the famous controversy between De 
Rancé and Mabillon, not without advantage to 
the reader. 


Publishing has always been exposed to perils 
alike from what Henry VIII. called the “ old Mump- 
simus,” and from the “new Sumpsimus”—from the 
conservative edition of knowledge represented by 
established teaching institutions, and from the 
vagaries and revolts of discovery orinvention. A 
teaching body not only always is, but always must 
be, behind the times; and innovators are rash no 
less than bold, and often reckless. Although Mr, 
Putnam does not philosophise on the struggle for 
existence among ideas which is at the root of all 
this, he perceives that from Alcuin to Abelard there 
was an advance in mental development which tended 
to raise the lay teacher to a level with the monk, 
and which did, in fact, supersede the cloister by 
the new universities. In some hundreds of years the 
revolution repeats itself, and Humanism, which was 
neither monastic nor, at first, professional, breaks out 
into that quarrel with the universities so amusingly 
depicted in the “ Epistles of Obscure Men.” Erasmus, 
the Ariel-like spirit of the Renaissance, wrote his 
“Praise of Folly” in the same sarcastic mood. And 
the Reformers, who could not away with Aquinas, 
naturally shot their flying darts into Aristotle. 
But these went beyond the mark, and, as Erasmus 
bitterly observed, “ where Luther is, there literature 
is not”—a saying which remained pretty accurate 
until the second half of the sixteenth century. 
Printing—of the early days of which Mr. Putnam 
gives a most interesting, yet by no means exhaustive, 
account—was, in the beginning, highly favoured by 
the Roman Church; our author, indeed, is almost 
willing to think that the Papal encouragement had 
a victorious effect on its triumph over the manu- 
script. Then came the censorship of Alexander 
VL, the Index, the enterprises and misfortunes 
of the Scaligers, the Casaubons, and the great 
French scholars ; the transfer of learning to Holland; 
and the conquest of all literatures and languages by 
the Germans, from whose rather dull and Spartan 
government we are slowly emerging. It is a tragic 











story—the conflict between scholars and censors— 
not to be written without a judicial regard to the 
principles at stake on both sides, and assuredly 
deserving the most precise investigation. The 
censorship and the Index wrought great evils; 
yet anarchic literature is probably as mischievous, 
though in a different fashion, as the absurd obscur- 
antist pedantries of a purblind bureaucracy. 
One conclusion, at all events, seems undeniable: 
sound literature ought to be made cheap. And 
printing has made it cheap, not, however, so much 
more than in the age of manuscript, ag ill-in- 
formed writers, like Hume and Robertson, would 
have imagined. 


This volume ends, practically, with the school of 
Venetian printers, and so we lay it down with the 
heroic life and achievements of Aldus Manutius 
ringing in our ears: Aldus—a brave, a noble figure, 
rightly deemed by Mr. Putnam to be the most 
eminent and inspiring publisher that ever spent 
himself on enriching the world with books new and 
old. He will not be excelled by the Etiennes and the 
Plantins, whose history we shall look for with eager- 
ness at the same hands. Everyone that makes the 
public realise a man like Aldus, so full of human 
courage and kindness, so true a benefactor to all 
generations after him, deserves our gratitude. Of 
course, the great publisher died poor. But his work 
survives, and we cannot take into our hand a page of 
Greek, or see that famous anchor and serpent which 
shines on the back of this volume, without feeling 
how much we owe to Aldus Manutius, and what a 
friend he remains to all those who, amid the hurry 
and stress of this steam-driven age, find an eternal 
consolation in the classics edited by him with a 
lover's devotion. B. 








REVIEWS. 





MR. GLADSTONE AND BISHOP BUTLER. 


Srupies SuBSIDIARY TO THE WorRKS OF BisHoP BUTLER. 
By The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. Oxford: At the 
recone Son Press. 


\ Y E congratulate Mr. Gladstone on the completion 
\ of his work on Butler. His hands have never 
been idle, and to him labour is anything but “ vanity 
and vexation of spirit.” He has kept himself young 
by keeping his mind active; and the problems of his 
youth have remained the questions of his age. In 
these Subsidiary Studies he says a great deal that is 
interesting ; but the book suffers from the irregular 
mode in which it has been composed and the rather 
mixed purpose it was designed to fulfil. There isa 
want of order in it; a good deal of overlapping; 
not infrequent repetition, and a want of fulness 
and accuracy in what may be termed the historical 
and critical sections. Some points are over-laboured, 
and those which we should be inclined to regard as 
the more important are hardly touched at all. Too 
much space is given to Butler as par ea:cellence the 
English apologist ; too little to Butler the moralist ; 
yet it is as moralist rather than as apologist that 
Butler has had penetrative influence and will have 
permanent worth. 

Mr. Gladstone well says, the method of the 
“ Analogy” is of greater value than its argument ; 
and we may add, that Butler's attitude of mind, alike 
to method and argument, is of greater value than 
either. The signal veracity of the man as a thinker 
and a writer is above praise. “There are many 
men,” he says, “ who have a strong curiosity to 
know what is said, who have no curiosity to know 
what is true.” He himself was a conspicuous 
example of a man who had the utmost curiosity 
to know what was said in order that he might 
discover and determine how far it was true. This 
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is a very rare quality in an apologist, but it is 
characteristic of Butler the moralist; and out of 
it all his best qualities as thinker and teacher come. 

One of the things we greatly need is a good 
Life of Butler, and this book of Mr. Gladstone has 
helped to emphasise the need. It is easy to be too 
exacting towards a writer, especially if the work he 
did was strictly occasional in its purpose, though 
permanent in its worth. The argument of the 
* Analogy” was occasional; with the argument 
the method was inextricably bound up. Analogy 
is possible only provided there are two things which 
cin be as exactly compared as could be his Natural 
and Revealed Religion. He did not invent the idea 
of either. He hardly needed to define the terms or 
to describe their respective meanings. He could 
assume both ideas because they were the familiar 
commonplaces of the controversy in which he inter- 
vened. “Natural Religion” had nothing of Nature 
in it, and very little of Religion. The phrase sprang 
out of Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s attempt to 
discover what ideas were common to all religions in 
order that acommon substratum might be discovered 
and regarded as the essence of all. This notion came 
to be formulated into a sort of philosophical doctrine, 
which might be termed the system of abstract beliefs 
proper to human nature, or the religious ideas native 
to man. It had, on one side of it, the value of the 
older theory of innate ideas or the later intuitive prin- 
ciples of philosophy, ie. the catholic and necessary 
beliefs of mind; but it had also, on the other side of 
it, a more historical idea—that of the primordial 
worship or faith which had belonged to primitive or 
aboriginal man. Now, both these meanings mix in 
Butler. He uses the phrase now in the one sense 
and now in the other; and the usage is not always 
consistent. If Mr. Gladstone had entered into the 
history of the idea and the phrase, he would have 
done something to make Butler more intelligible. 
Taken in its philosophical sense, the truth of Natural 
Religion was necessary to Revealed; taken in its 
historical sense, the corruption and the insufficiency 
of Natural Religion constituted the need for Revealed. 
In the literature before Butler both these arguments 
have their place. Samuel Clarke, in his Corres- 
pondence with Leibnitz, said, “As Christianity 
presupposes the truth of Natural Religion, whatever 
tends to discredit the latter must have a propor- 
tional effect in weakening the authority of the 
former.” According to this the supernatural had 
its basis in the natural; and the truth of the natural 
had to be maintained in order to the truth of the 
supernatural. Here we have the intellectual basis 
for the “Analogy.” The two systems are so far 
parallel that each can be invalidated or vindicated 
through the other. But now between Clarke and 
Butler an important incident had occurred. Matthew 
Tindal had published his “Christianity as Old as 
Creation,” and had developed the parallel into such 
an identity as made Revealed Religion a superfluous 
addition to Natural. And so he argued that where 
the one went beyond the other, it was to be doubted 
or disbelieved. Now, over against Tindal and men 
of his kind, the “ Analogy” was the most invincible 
of all argumenta ad homines. It showed that the 
so-called system of nature had as many and as 
grave defects as the so-called system of revelation. 
And Butler proceeded so to weld the two together 
as to make the two systems into one system, which 
was more credible as a whole than either of its con- 
stituents was credible apart. 

We feel also that Butler's influence in the 
eighteenth century may, so far as religious or 
even literary, be easily exaggerated. To take Mr. 
Gladstone's instance, it is certain that there are far 
deeper and more ineffaceable traces of Coleridge in 
the literature of the nineteenth century than of 
Butler in that of the eighteenth. And such tracesas 
we find are more of the moralist than of the apologist. 
One of the curious things pointed out both by 
Thomas Reid and Dagald Stewart, is that “ Butler 
made a deeper and more lasting impression in 





Scotland than in any other part of the island.” 
This is evident not only from the correspondence 
with Lord Kames, but also from the anxiety of 
Hume to submit his “ Treatise of Human Nature” to 
Butler and to win his approval for his Essays; and 
from what Dugald Stewart has well indicated—that 
the fundamental idea of Adam Swmith’s “Theory 
of Moral Sentiments” was suggested by Butler. 
Stewart also happily shows how frequently a single 
sentence of Butler shatters a whole ethical system. 
Thus, Hobbes’ account of Pity as “the imagination 
or fiction of future calamity to ourselves proceeding 
from the sense of ancther man’s calamity,” is proved 
futile by Butler’s remark : “ If it were just, it would 
follow that the most fearful temper would be the most 
compassionate.” As Reid and Smith and Stewart 
had used Butler, so also, as Mr. Gladstone recognises, 
did Chalmers, whose “ Bridgewater Treatise” and 
“Natural Theology” and “ Prelections on the 
Analogy” were but modifications of Butler's 
fundamental position. But it is remarkable that 
in all these cases it is the ethical doctrine in the 
Sermons and in the Analogy, more than the purely 
intellectual or philosophical principles of the latter, 
that are potent and influential. This seems to us 
significant, for Butler's positive doctrine is the 
ethical. His apologetic doctrine is largely 
agnostic, adapted to an age whose philosopher 
was Locke and whose intellectual diversion was 
satire of Berkeley. And so,as we have already said, 
Butler has positive value as a moralist; but as an 
apologist his worth is only occasional and historical. 

Mr. Gladstone’s own independent contributions 
to the questions Butler discussed are the distinc- 
tively “ Subsidiary Studies.” They have an interest 
of their own, though they derive their interest 
from Mr. Gladstone rather than from Butler. The 
discussion of the Future Life is laborious and 
acute; but we can hardly call it convincing 
and conclusive. We are doubtful also as to the 
interpretation of Butler’s doctrine of proba- 
bility, and we do not see that it is at all helped 
by the reference to probabilism. The two 
doctrines are opposites rather than parallels: 
the real interpretation of Butler is to be found in 
Locke rather than in the casuistry against which 
Pascal so strenuously contended and Butler would 
have contended more strenuously still. With Locke, 
as with Butler, “ probability ” supplied “the defect 
of our knowledge, and guided where that failed,” 
and was primarily concerned with belief rather 
than action. In the region of conduct the cate- 
gorical imperative which he called conscience ruled ; 
but in the region of opinion probability was the 
guide. We think that this doctrine bad much to do 
with Butler’s personal history, and we are doubtful 
whether he himself was later as confident of the 
cogency of his argument as some of his admirers 
have been. We believe that with him as with 
Newman the struggle to find a more adequate and 
abiding basis than probability, a foundation for his 
religion as solid as conscience was for his ethics, 
carried him more and more towards the institutional 
in Christianity, which was the occasion for the charge 
that he “squinted at Rome.” Still Mr. Gladstone 
has done well in asking us to consider his contribution 
to the evidences of religion, and adding his own 
personal testimony—a very remarkable addition 
indeed—to the support of the faith for which the 
Bishop contended. 


MADAME DU BARRY. 


Tue Lirz AnD Times OF MADAME DU Barry. By Robert 
B. Douglas. London: Leonard Smithers. 
Mvcna easier would it have been to write this book, 
and to write about it, in French than in English. 
Our self-respecting tongue has its reticences; and 
persons like Jeanne Becu, otherwise called Jeanne 
Gomard Vaubernier (quite falsely), and, in the 
gallery of historical portraits, celebrated as Madame 
la Comtesse du Barry, are best left in the silence 
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which is due to their misdemeanours. But Manon 
Lescaut, seated by the side of her royal Des Grieux, 
was beheld of all eyes during the six years that she 
shone up there, “Queen of France, or nearly so,” 
says the acrid Chamfort. Scandal loves to tell of 
her—but seldom to tell the truth. Blackmail fixed 
its claw upon poor Madame du Barry, from the 
moment she succeeded Pompadour; and, unlike 
Pompadour, this “ beautiful, light-headed, good- 
hearted, open-handed” scarlet lady never would 
send her enemies to the Bastille. She forgave them, 
or bribed them to hold their tongues—which they 
did while Louis XV. was alive. When he had gone 
down to Hades, the Pidansats, and De Morandes, 
and other unclean beasts, made merchandise of all 
the carrion they could bring into the market. And 
to this day the unhappy light creature, whose birth 
was her misfortune, and who never did a cruel thing, 
but, on the contrary, showed more kindness and 
feeling than most of the great ladies that envied or 
despised her, has been set down in the catalogue as 
“the bane of France,” the destroyer of Poland, one 
of the prime causes of the Revolution ; and, according 
even to the pitiful-hearted Carlyle, her foot was on 
the neck of the French people when they swore to 
be equal and free. 

This is to mistake Madame du Barry for Madame 
de Pompadour. If we must talk of her kind—it 
is not expedient, indeed —let it be the truth 
which we indulge in, not gross and impossible 
fiction. “The woman is—” what she was, said stout 
old Johnson in a worse case, “and there’s an end 
on’t.” By all means. But how if the fiction con- 
tinues to circulate? Then, perhaps, it may be as 
well that a light horseman such as Mr. Douglas 
should come to the rescue, and scatter the troop of 
the malignants. He knows the whole ground; has 
looked sharply into the legends and legend-mongers ; 
can fix dates, clear up names, prove falsehoods to be 
the thing they are by confronting them with fact, 
and is not afraid of British virtue—a rare endow- 
ment, but necessary for these thorny enterprises. 
Even D'Aiguillon, “covered with meal” at St. 
Cast, is shown to be no coward; while that “ sub- 
stantial man,” Choiseul, never truly worth defend- 
ing, appears in his genuine shape as an unprincipled 
intriguer. Not even Marie Antoinette escapes in 
the general judgment; her stiff and yet far from 
straightforward ways, when she was Madame la 
Dauphine, come in for their share of criticism. Mr. 
Douglas holds that Burke did not understand her, 
and that she was hardly the woman to bring back 
the age of chivalry—a severe sentence, but who 
shall arraign it on solid grounds? 

Jeanne du Barry had no politics; she was un- 
educated, and a daughter of the people, very unlike 
the noble females at Court who wanted her place, 
extravagant, volatile, and, as all the world agreed, 
charming and good-natured. She did not plunge 
France into war; she abolished the Parc aux Cerfs; 
she won several lives from the scaffold; she enabled 
her enemy, Choiseul, to secure from Louis XV. a 
handsome retiring pension ; and there is no sort of 
evidence that she turned him out. Mr. Douglas, 
quoting the King’s correspondence with Charles III. 
of Spain, has made this latter point abundantly clear. 
The partisans of the disgraced Minister said and 
wrote otherwise; but they cannot be trusted, and 
the evidence is against them. With this accusation, 
which has long rested upon Madame du Barry’s 
shoulders, the whole legend of which she is the 
Victim melts into air. Even that classic story 
of her calling Louis “La France” and thouwing 
him, appears to have no substance or authen- 
ticity. Neither did she spend millions of public 
treasure on fitting up Louveciennes; she wasted 
money enough, but not in this particular fashion, 
as the account-books prove. Her six years’ queen- 
ship was followed by nineteen years of retire- 
ment, in a kindly and not altogether ignoble life as 
lady of the manor, charitable and much beloved by 
her people. The average marquise of that day could 














certainly not reproach her as from a superior height. 
If she had stayed in England, she would have escaped 
not only the guillotine but the exhibition of physical 
weakness on the scaffold, which has somehow been 
considered as specially disgraceful in this unhappy 
woman. Certainly, no one has had more cruel treat- 
ment at the hands of story-tellers. Now that all is 
known which was at any time deserving of atten- 
tion in so insignificant a poor creature, let us hope 
with Mr. Douglas that the dust will lie lightly on 
her tomb. She cannot be washed clean from her 
stains in history; but none that read this book will 
lay it aside without pitying her, and, if they do not 
forget, they may, perhaps, find it easy to forgive. 
Madame du Barry was not the cause of the French 
Revolution; she was, rather, an effect of that un- 
speakable system which it overthrew. Requiescat ! 


THE GROWTH OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


CoMPARATIVE ADMINISTRATIVE Law: AN ANALYSIS OF 
THE ADMINISTRATIVE SysTEMS, NATIONAL AND LOCAL, 
OF THE UNITED STATES, ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND 
GERMANY. By Frank J. Goodknow, AM, LL.B. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Essays tn Taxation. By Edwin R. A. Seligman. New 
York and London: Maemillan & Co. 


Tue work of “educating our masters” is being 
carried out on the other side of the Atlantic in a 
more special sense than that in which the phrase 
was originally used. No part of the world, perhaps, 
offers more political and administrative problems, 
or a better field for the application of the con- 
clusions of political science, than the United States 
of America. In no country, moreover, is that science 
more thoroughly studied—not even in Germany. 
The conclusions of the American students are not 
always ours: but their books outnumber ours, and 
usually, we are afraid, outweigh them too, They 
contain, as a rule, more specialised knowledge, more 
research, and less of mere popularisation. Perhaps 
this is due to the more general study of law and the 
more general interest in politics which, thanks to the 
rule of the “average man” in the United States, 
there involve questions of measures rather than of 
men. Doubtless, it is in part due to the existence 
of a written Constitution and to the multiplicity 
of teaching bodies. But whatever its causes, the 
American teaching and study of these subjects is 
clearly more advanced than ours; and we gather 
from some references in one of the books before us 
that the men who are trained in that admirable 
institution, the School of Political Science at 
Columbia College, New York—from which both 
these books emanate, and which shares with the 
Johns Hopkins University the chief honours in this 
matter of political teaching—are going into public 
life as journalists, even in the West. We hope for 
great things from such institutions as the London 
School of Economics and Political Science, and 
possibly by-and-by from similar efforts at our 
older universities; and, of course, we have a few 
first-class books by English writers. But, for the 
present, America is ahead. 

The first of the two books before us is a historical 
and comparative description of the administrative 
law of the four States—the United States, England, 
France, and Germany. The author has earned a 
reputation among us as one of Mr. Bryce’s collabo- 
rators on the “ American Commonwealth.” Adminis- 
trative law, it may be necessary to explain, is the 
law regulating the organs of State administration 
and the relations of the oflicers of Government to 
the citizen, and the book is, therefore, an account 
of the construction of the oflicial part of the 
Government, and the means open to the citizen of 
keeping it in its place and “holding it up to its 
work.” Mr. Goodknow prefaces his delimitation of 
the province of his book with some valuable re- 
marks on the famous “division of powers,” which 
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Montesquieu was the first to discover, and the 
English Constitution first to develop, and which the 
founders of the American Commonwealth did their 
best to perpetuate in its structure. Of course, as 
Mr. Goodknow points out, the division cannot be 
strictly maintained. It is a division of organs 
rather than of powers, and the respective spheres of 
the activity of the organs overlap. The Executive 
makes laws ; the Legislature does other things 
beside legislate, the judicial power virtually helps to 
legislate, and that not merely by interpreting the 
law, but by issuing general commands or approving 
them in certain departments specified by statute. 
And it will probably startle English readers to find 
that every State of the Union carries out the separ- 
ation differently both from every other and from 
the Federal Government. 

The first volume, then, deals with the organs of 
government, the seeond with their working and the 
checks on it, including those disciplinary courts of 
France and Germany which seem to foreign observers 
to be so ineffective a check on the insolent bureau- 
crat of the Leist and Wehlan type. The book 
contains so much information, and it is so well 
digested, that the reviewer is at a loss what to 
select for notice. The account of the American law, 
it may be noted, is supported by references to 
about 500 cases decided in the courts. The careful 
histories of local government supply a want that is 
probably not so well met elsewhere. It is notice- 
able, by the way, that the American municipality 
is treated as the pure creation of the State govern- 
ment, and this humble position may possibly account 
for the badness of its administration, and we hear 
of another account in English of the bureaucratic 
checks on the action of government, such as the 
Conseil d’Etat and the Cour des Comptes in France. 
We have, however, been considerably astonished by 
one of the expressions used. Mr. Goodknow’s method 
leads him to treat the German and American States as 
local governments, and actually to speak of them as 
“the localities”! The Department of the Seine-et- 
Oise is a locality, but we have always thought that 
Bavaria and Massachusetts were a good deal more. 
We trust Mr. Goodknow is a sound Federalist. 

Professor Seligman’s book is a series of essays— 
mostly reprinted, after considerable revision, from 
various economic periodicals—on different problems 
connected with taxation; for the most part, of 
course, those arising in the United States. In 
part, it is the application of foreign experience to 
American problems, but still it may be read with 
considerable profit in Europe. Especially we may 
notice his clear account of Sir William Harcourt’s 
reform of the death duties—the name of Harcourt, 
the author thinks, will be ranked in the history 
of English finance with those of Peel and Gladstone 
—his treatment of the process known in England, 
but not in America, as betterment, and his con- 
vincing justification of it, which, happily, is not 
needed now among us; his effective demolition of 
Mr. George’s single-tax theory; and his sketch of the 
recent reforms in Prussia, Holland, and New Zealand. 
In itself, his exposition of the grotesque inequalities 
of the American State property tax is interesting 
and amusing too. Personal property actually is 
found to decrease in amount at each successive as- 
sessment—to such an extent is tax-dodging carried 
—and even in real property there are the widest 
differences in methods of assessment even between 
adjacent counties in a State. Certainly State 
finance in America demands all the efforts of 

trained financiers to reform it, and more. Of 
more general interest are the treatment of the 
peculiarly American problem of the taxation of 
public companies, and the classification of various 
sources of revenue, and of taxes, fees, and prices 
paid to the Government for services—a distinction, 
however, which Professor Seligman concludes is 
only a question of degree. 

Professor Seligman, in common with most authori- 


ability to pay; but though he keeps. from asserting 
very strongly the despotic theory of the State, he 
holds it, nevertheless. We pay taxes, he maintains, 
not for benefits to be conferred, but because we are 
part of the State. Fees we pay for services con- 
ferred where the intervention of the State is desir- 
able and the benefit not quite measurable. Prices 
are paid to the State where it furnishes us measurable 
benefits, as with water supply. But the Government 
may easily charge us for such services, whether we 
make use of them or not—it might, for instance, 
offer us free railway travel, and maintain the rail- 
ways out of taxation. And Professor Seligman 
entirely approves of the imposition of taxes for 
other than revenue purposes. He does not refer to 
Protective duties, but he instances the “high” 
licence duties imposed on the sale of liquor by 
some American States, which have, it seems, 
been contested in the Courts of Law on the 
ground that they are in excess of the constitutional 
functions of government. In all this we see a 
tendency towards the assertion of that democratic 
despotism which is a note of works like those of 
Professor Burgess, of Columbia College, and is 
curiously in conflict with the older Liberalism both 
of Europe and of the founders of the Republic. But 
to discuss this would take us too far. We may 
conclude by saying that Professor Seligman gives 
an excellent catalogue raisonnée of recent literature 
on his subject, and that his work, like that of his 
colleague, is a gratifying instance of the vitality 
and vigour of one of the oldest and greatest of 
American Universities in a department where, it is 
to be hoped, those bodies may some day be rivalled 
by Oxford and Cambridge. , 


SHELTON’'S “DON QUIXOTE.” 


Tue History oF Don QuIxoTE OF THE MancHa. Trans- 
lated from the Spanish of Miguel de Cervantes by Thomas 
Shelton, annis 1612-1620. With Introductions by James 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly. London: David Nutt. 


“Don QuIxoTE” is one of the world’s books. Age 
cannot wither it, nor custom stale its infinite 
variety. Like every work of genius, it seems to 
have some fresh inspiration for each succeeding 
age. Human to the core, Cervantes’ masterpiece 
appeals to humanity always. Broad-based on the 
permanent realities of life—destroyer of shams 
though it be—it can never lose its interest and 
charm. As with Dante’s “ Divine Comedy,” the critics 
have read into it every meaning and motive that 
ingenuity could conjure up. Even a critic so sane 
as Landor thinks that Cervantes, “most chaste 
and valiant knight,” is Charles the Fifth, and adds 
that the book is “the most dexterous attack ever made 
against the worship of the Virgin”! But this is the 
madness of the commentators. In a sense Cervantes 
“out-tops knowledge.” As he himself said of his 
masterpiece, “children may handle him, youths 
may read him, men may understand him, and old 
men may celebrate him.” To every age “Don 
Quixote” brings its peculiar lessons. The so jocund 
genius of his creator has depths of pathos which, like 
the chasms on the moon’s surface, are invisible to 
the superficial eye. We are, perhaps, too much ac- 
customed to think of the book as a mere travesty, 
and to rank its author amongst even the foremost 
of the caricaturists. To do so is to miss the secret 
of Cervantes’ greatness. He is no mere laugher; 
but a fine soul touched by the degradation of a 
noble ideal. True chivalry has no foe in the great 
Spaniard. It is its apocryphal semblance that he 
everywhere combats. Cervantes loves his hero as 
Shakespeare loves Hamlet—with the envious affec- 
tion that one gives to a creation which is in part 
a self-revelation. The Spaniard was as much 


a psychologist as his English compeer and_con- 
temporary. The madness of Quixote is as profound 
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Fitzmaurice-Kelly felicitously says in his able Intro- 
duction to the present issue of Shelton’s translation : 
“Tf Hamlet is the tragedy of thought, ‘Don Quixote’ 
is the tragi-comedy of action. Where the one dreamer 
doubts of the real, the other believes without reserve 
in the visionary.” Yet Don Quixote’s visions are 
not quite “phantoms vain.” Were they so, our 
sympathy would not go out to him as it does, even 
when we hold our sides with laughter. The worthy 
knight is but a man who keeps his illusions to the 
end. “ Heaven,” says Wordsworth, “lies about us 
in our infancy.” Don Quixote never grows up, but 


“. . . by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended.” 


With him, by a kind of grotesque Platonism, the 
ideal is and remains the real. The light of common 
day never pollutes his visions. The shock received 
by aspiration and day-dream when, unprepared, they 
come in contact with the prosaic realities of life— 
there is the humour and the pathos of Cervantes’ 
work. 
“*. .. Alas! poor knight! alas! poor soul! 
Yet would to-day, when Courtesy grows chill, 
And life’s fine loyalties are turned to jest, 
Some fire o’ thine might glow within us still! 
Ah! would but we might lay his lance in rest, 
And charge in earnest—were it but a mill.” 


If you cannot read the Castilian original, read 
“Don Quixote” in Shelton’s masculine version. 
Here is English fluid and forceful. Not always 
literal, nor even accurate, no translator has got so 
close to the vraie vérilé of Cervantes’ mind. Shelton, 
as Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly justly remarks, “has no 
sympathy for the arid accuracy that juggles with a 
gerund or toys with the crabbed subjunctive.” He 
was guilty of taking a disjunctive for an inter- 
jection, and of confounding the predicate of a 
sentence with its subject. Butno mesh of perverted 
syntax can screen from a sympathetic reader the 
blaze of Cervantes’ genius. For one thing Shelton’s 
temperament was not unakin to that of Cervantes 
himself. He, too, lived in the age of knight-errantry, 
and suffered from “la maladie de l’infini” of those 
spacious times. Still more, he was an Elizabethan, 
and consequently used a language which had been 
freshly stamped in the mint of genius. The sim- 
plicity, force, and beauty of his version remain to 
this day unrivalled. Written, as he tells us, “in the 
space of forty daies,” it has survived nearly four 
centuries, and takes on a new lease of lifein the fine 
edition before us. Shakespeare himself may have 
dipped into it, if we are to assign any part in the 
authorship of the lost play of The History of 
Cardenio to his hand. Be that as it may, Shelton’s 
“Don Quixote” had an unquestionable vogue in his 
own day. It was recognised asa great book worthily 
Englished. Not since Chaucer’s “ Canterbury Tales ” 
had such a gallery of portraits been thrown open 
for the delectation of mankind. The knight himself, 
Sancho Panza, Pero Perez, that learned priest, “the 
best of gossips and the busiest of meddlers” (to 
quote Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly), Master Nicholas the 
Barber, and the inimitable Housekeeper—these all 
are character-sketches of wonderful vigour. They 
live in the memory, as Chaucer's and Fielding’s crea- 
tions live. With all their whimsicality, they have that 
element of humanity in them which makes the whole 
world akin. Laugh at them we may, and do; but we 
cannot fail to aver our kinship. So the book remains 
an enduring delight. Treating of a bygone age 
and a forgotten chivalry, “ Don Quixote” is yet 
perennial in its attractions. We have turned 
over these pages of Shelton with an ever-growing 
interest. Their quaint idiom supply just that 
degree of novelty necessary to keep the attention 
alert. As a foreign intonation seems to increase 
the comeliness of a beautiful woman, so Shelton’s 
archaisms give his style an added charm. It is 
no small praise for Mr. Nutt to admit, as we freely 
do, that the taste displayed in the external of the 
new “Tudor Translation” is fully at one with 











the associations of the book. Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly 
deserves thanks for an admirable Introduction and 
for his pains in giving us Shelton’s own work and 
not the mangled reprint of 1620, 





THE SCENERY OF SWITZERLAND. 


THE SceNneRY OF SWITZERLAND AND THE CAUSES TO 
WuicuH iT1s Due. Bythe Right Hon. Sir John Lubbock, 
Bart., M.P., F.RS., D.C.L., LL.D. London: Macmillan 
& Co. 

“The hills are shadows and they flow 
From form to form, and nothing stands ; 
They melt like mist, the solid lands, 
Like clouds they shape themselves and go.” 


THESE lines of Tennyson are the text of Sir John 
Lubbock’s book, which deals in ample detail with the 
forces which have fashioned the contour of that 
delightful country of Switzerland whose scenery is 
more familiar to many of us than that of our own 
islands. It is many years since Tyndall charmed the 
world with his semi-scientific Alpine stories, and the 
fashion of combining physical observations with 
physical exercise has almost gone out among Alpine 
climbers. Perhaps Sir John Lubbock’s book may do 
something to revive a taste which so greatly enhances 
the interest of mountaineering. The “Scenery of 
Switzerland” shall in future be packed along with 
our Baedeker when we take our through ticket to 
Basle, for the work is one of too much local detail to be 
fully appreciated except among the scenes which it 
describes. 

The main lines of the mountains of Switzerland 
are determined by the fact that the folding and 
wrinkling of the earth's crust which produced them 
took place in a S.W. to N.E. direction, along which 
run the great “fold” valleys of the Upper Rhone 
and Upper Rhine. Here the rivers have taken the 
course provided for them by the concave folds in 
the strata; whereas the S.E. to N.W. valleys have 
been carved out by the rivers, such as the Ticino and 
the Reuss, which drain the Italian and the German 
slopes. These cross-cut valleys have the same 
strata on each side, and when they run approxi- 
mately north and south the climate and scenery of 
each side of the valley is practically the same. 
The “fold” valleys, on the other hand, have 
generally different strata on the two sides, and 
this, when combined with an east and west direc- 
tion, and therefore a north and south aspect, gives 
a very different appearance and climate to the two 
sides of the valley. 

The appearance of the mountains depends, of 
course, upon what they are made of and how they 
were made. Like most mountains formed by 
folding, the Alps have a steep side and a sloping 
side, the former being turned towards the southern 
plain of Lombardy. The peaks were formed by 
the cutting away by weathering of the softer parts 
between them. The shapes of the mountains are 
connected with the lie of the strata and with the 
structure of the rocks. The sedimentary strata of 
the northern Alps give the “desk-like” shape of 
the Rigi, a broad gently inclining plateau ending 
suddenly in an almost perpendicular precipice. 
Limestone strata give long continuous ridges, such 
as the great wall of the Bernese Oberland, and boid 
massive forms like the Eiger. In the great pano- 
rama of Berne it is easy to distinguish the forms 
affected by the crystalline peaks, the Finsteraarhorn, 
Schreckhorn and Breithorn, from those of the lime- 
stone mountains, such as the Blumlisalp and Dolden- 
horn. The variety of scenery of the Bernese Ober- 
land is, in fact, due to the combination of gneiss 
with limestone. The Matterhorn is an unusual 
example of a very bold form arising from nearly 
horizontal strata, the hardness of the rock having 
preserved the steepness of the peak during the 
cutting out of the surrounding valleys. The 
Bristenstock, with its long unbroken slope of 2,500 
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metres rising at an angle of 36 degrees, is a fine 
example of even weathering in the more homogeneous 
crystalline rocks. In the Mont Blanc district are 
seen the aiguilles formed by crystalline schists, while 
in the east we have the shapes as of ruined castles 
formed by the weathering of dolomite. For beauty 
there is, perhaps, nothing to beat the great rounded 
masses of the dull red porphyry rocks which one 
sees in splendid tints on an evening journey from 
Meran to Botzen. In the lower lands the old moraine 
deposits, as at Zuric, form gently sloping, well- 
clothed hills which impart a softness and richness 
to the scenery. The rock-falls, too, which show so 
startlingly the instability of mountain masses, soon 
lose their bare, forbidding look, as witness the 
pretty village of Grindelwald, which stands on an old 
rock-fall. At Elm, however, where the fall was 
recent, the scene is still one of grim desolation. 
In the upper Alps the Miirjelen-See is a piece 
of true Arctic scenery, icebergs floating off from 
the glacier wall which has blocked the end of 
the submerged valley, just as on the Greenland 
coast icebergs float off into the fiords. On the 
glaciers themselves the finest forms are the riven 
masses of the ice-falls, due to the brittleness of ice 
under tension, and the wonderful overhanging 
cornices of snow. At greater heights a new 
phenomenon appears in the extreme blackness of 
the clear sky, in which, even when the sun is shining 
brilliantly, the eye is constantly attracted by the 
sparkle of a star. Sir John Lubbock has some 
interesting observations upon the colours of the 
lakes, some of which are blue, others green, and 
others of a brownish tint. Blue is the colour of 
pure deep water, such as that of Geneva. A green 
or brown tint is often caused by a slight infusion of 
peat, at other times by fine stuff in suspension, at 
other times by microscopic alg, and so forth. This 
little excursus upon the lake waters is interesting, 
and we wish there were more of the same kind, for 
the author confines himself too much, we think, to 
describing the contour of the country—what they 
call its “orography.” Surely this is but a part 
of scenery? <A reviewer, of course, must have 
his grievance, and our grievance is that there 
is practically nothing in the book about many 
things which contribute greatly to the charm 
of Swiss scenery. First of all, there are the 
clouds; for the clouds of an Alpine district are 
no less characteristic and no less beautiful than the 
mountains themselves. We want an excursus upon 
Alpine cloud phenomena, especially in spring and 
autumn, when comes the struggle of sun and vapour. 
We want, also, a description of the winter mantle of 
snow, and of the forms and the tactics of snow- 
drift, and of the rippling of snow by the wind. We 
looked, too, for something about the gay garment of 
spring flowers which succeeds the half-mourning 
mantle of white winter, and we wished to know 
more of those dark forests which clothe the moun- 
tain slopes above the green pasture where the cattle 
wander among the old brown sheds and chalets. 
This shall be our criticism—to ask for more; for a 
supplementary chapter, or even two, in the second 
edition. 


FICTION. 


PER3ONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF JOAN OF Arc. By the Sieur 
Louis de Conte. Edited by Mark Twain. London: Chatto 
& Windus. 


THe Rvuces or tHe Game. By Roger Pocock. London: 
Tower Publishing Company. 

An Opp Caresr. By G. Beresford Fitzgerald. London : 
Digby Long & Co. 


It is said that the critic of a well-known daily 
paper, in reviewing Mark Twain's “Joan of Arc,” 
solemnly and in good faith accepted the narrative of 
the Maid’s life as being a genuine historical document. 
That reviewer may be forgiven for his blunder. He 
may not have had much skill in literary judgment 
—for, if he had, he would have seen that Louis de 





Conte was a master in the fifteenth century of the 
Yankee colloquialisms of the nineteenth—but, how- 
ever deficient in technical acuteness and historical 
lore the reviewer of our contemporary may have 
been, he evidently had a keen eye for a central 
truth. Mark Twain, in the best book he has ever 
written, has given us a life of Joan of Are so 
amazing in its realism, its vividness and force, 
that, like one of Shakspeare’s plays, it compels 
acceptance. ‘“ Whatever historians may say, this, 
and none other, is the true story of the Maid’s 
life,” says the reader, as he lays aside the book. 
One cannot wonder that our Scotch reviewer 
allowed himself to be misled. We have had many 
novels in which Joan has figured more or less con- 
spicuously. Quite recently we had an admirable 
one from the pen of Mr. Andrew Lang. Mark Twain 
has not given us a novel of this description, but he 
has given us something infinitely better—a full-length 
study of a figure which, in its interest and in its 
mystery, is absolutely unique. Nobody, of course, 
can account for Joan of Arc—any more than they 
can account for the vileness of her fellow-country- 
men when they deserted and betrayed her. The 
village girl who at seventeen commanded an army 
and vanquished a foe under whose heel France had 
lain prostrate for a century is one of those mythical 
figures in the history of the world that defy analysis 
or interpretation. But now and again the quick 
eye of genius may catch a glimpse of the secret, and 
a sympathetic spirit may read part at least of the 
riddle aright. It is this success which has fallen 
to the lot of Mark Twain, and fallen to him in 
a more abundant degree than to any of those 
who have preceded him in the same field. Con- 
centrating all his force upon the chief figure in his 
tragical drama, he has made that figure stand forth 
with extraordinary distinctness, and has at the 
same time drawn all the subsidiary persons of the 
tale into such sympathetic relations with her that 
they help to give her the prominence which is her 
right. Of those subsidiary figures a good deal 
might be said. One of them, the Paladin, is a 
creation which no writer but Mark Twain could 
have given us; and there are others, such as Joan’s 
father, who are delightful in their untouched 
simplicity. But it is Joan herself who absorbs the 
attention of the reader. Some scenes, such as that 
with the king after the coronation at Rheims, rise 
to a height of dramatic passion that it is given to 
few writers to attain. The last scenes of all, as they 
are related by a professed eye-witness, her devoted 
playmate and friend, are told with a delicacy and a 
pathetic reticence that touch the heart more than 
any amount of florid rhetoric could have done. 
Howsoever it may strike others, it seems to us that 
Mark Twain's “ Personal Recollections of Joan of 
Arc” is not only the best thing he has ever done, 
but one of the best things done by anybody in 
fiction for a long time past. 

“ The Rules of the Game” is a rather bewildering 
work. It deals with so many different scenes and 
with so extraordinary a variety of incidents that it 
is difficult, on completing its perusal, to take a 
bird's-eye view of the whole. A Western ranch, 
with a series of episodes in which an English 
colonel, who is no better than a card-sharper, 
figures largely; a New York millionaire’s, and 
the robbery of half a million pounds’ worth of 
diamonds; a masked ball in Moscow; a terrible 
murder ia Spain; a battle between Moorish rebels 
and the troops of the Sultan ; and, finally, a series of 
desperate adventures in a mining camp in Colorado, 
furnish a bill of fare which cannot be regarded as 
meagre. When we add that the hero of the story 
is the person who commits the diamond robbery in 
New York and the murder in Spain, and that we 
are nevertheless enjoined to admire him as heroes 
ought to be admired, our readers will see that the 
story has at least the merit of originality. The 
moral which the author seeks to enforce is excellent. 
It is that if you wish to succeed in the game of life 
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you must play that game according to the rules— 
in other words, play straight. It is to teach Jack 
Hayle this desirable truth that he is subjected to 
the various experiences at which we have hinted. 
Unfortunately for the complete success of the story 
as a moral lesson, the author takes no account of 
the fact that even when a man is playing the 
game according to the rules he is not always success- 
ful. The luckless detective, for example, whom 
Jack Hayle murdered was plainly doing his duty 
when he was secking to arrest that person. Yet he 
is left to rot in an unknown grave in Spain, whilst 
Jack is in due time rewarded with wealth and the 
hand of the woman he loves. Mr. Pocock has pro- 
duced a very lively and dashing story of adventure 
which nobody will willingly lay down unfinished ; 
but as a moralist his methods are too sweeping, not 
to say too rough-and-ready, to commend themselves 
to ordinary folk. Indeed, we are convinced in our 
own mind that in one important particular he has 
fallen into error in his narrative. Jack Hayle may 
have stolen the diamonds, but he can never have 
murdered that detective. If he had done so we 
should never have been able to forgive him, nor do 
we think that Mr. Pocock could have forgiven him 
either. 

There is a great deal of excellent sentiment in 
“An Odd Career,” and there is—which is perhaps 
of still greater importance—an ingenious though 
rather complicated plot. George Maclean is the 
illegitimate son of a Scotch baronet of ancient 
lineage. He does not discover the fact until he 
has left college and taken holy orders. Indeed, 
until that time he had believed himself to be the 
true son of the admirable aunt and uncle who had 
adopted him as an infant, and brought him up as 
one of their own children. Having learned the 
secret of his birth, he allows the disgrace for which 
he is not responsible to weigh too heavily upon 
his young heart. Me will no longer live at the 
cost of the good people by whom he had been 
reared, but resolves to give himself up to life 
among the pocr and failen in darkest London. 
Here he works so hard that he is in danger of dying 
of a decline, and his nervous system, already under- 
mined by his labours, bids fair to be completely 
shattered by the discovery of his real mother in the 
person of a degraded woman who comes to listen to 
his preaching. But the author is more merciful than 
might be supposed from this sketch of thestory. In 
due time he restores George Maclean to health, and 
endows him with a wife who is able to bring with 
her as a dowry the grand old castle in Scotland 
which was once his father's and which would have 
been his also if it had not been for that miserable 
bar-sinister. The story is not namby-pamby in tone, 
as some might naturally suspect. On the contrary, 
it is written in a healthy and vigorous spirit through- 
out, and contains some very amusing sketches of 
character and of incidental scenes. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


A BiG book, prcked with practical facts and statistics, on “‘ The 
Farming Indastries of Capa Colony,” has just appeared, and on 
every page there is evidence of mach patient research. The 
book is in trath an admirable and finely-illustrated work of 
reference, and the multifarions facts which it contains were 





*Faruine Ispustrres or Cape Coroxy. By Robert Wallace, F.L.S., 
F.C.S., ete., Author of ‘‘ Farm Live Steck of Great Britain,’’ etc. 
Illustrated. London: P. 8. King & Son. 

Famous VIocin1sts AND Fixe Vrotrns: Historica Notrs, ANECDOTES, 
AND Reminiscences, By Dr. T. L. Phipson. London: Chatto & 
Windus. 
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Sphinx,”’ ete. Illustrated. London: Hutchinson & Co. 
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Engtand and the Empire, from n.c, 55 to the Present Time, Fully 
Illustrated. London: Blackie & Son. 
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collected as late as last year by Mr. Robert Wallace, F.R.S., 
who, we need scarcely add, holds the Chair of Agriculture in 
the University of Edinburgh. Professor Wallace has done 
conspicuous service to scientific farming by studying on the 
spot the agricultural resources of Australia and New Zealand, 
the United States and Canada, India and South Africa, and ia 
each case he has published the results of his investigations, 
His latest journey in the interests of agricultural research was 
undertaken at the request of tho Government of Cape Colony, 
and this volume of upwards of five hundred pages is full of the 
kind of facts which are often hidden away in official reports and 
blue-books. It would be difficult to name any point in con- 
nection with forestry, fruit-growing, the rearing of cattle and 
sheep, or the rotation of crops, which is not discussed, always 
clearly and with access to the latest facts, in this opportune 
work of reference. 

Some diverting anecdotes and many frank, genial, desultory 
reminiscences of “ Famous Violinists and Fine Violins ” render 
Dr. Phipson’s book of, at least, passing interest to lovers of 
music. We confess we think it lacking in literary art, and there 
are passages in it of rather small and trivial gossip. Great 
musicians, on the other hand, oceasionally come pleasantly into 
view, and amongst others Cherubini and Balfe, as well as such 
masters of the violin as Paganini and Vienxtemps. Dr. Phipson 
thinks that it is a great pity that bric-d-brac hanters do not 
draw the line at crockery and dusty old books instead of 
locking-up fine old violins, which might be put to good use 
in the concert room. ‘The eraze for collecting such instru- 
ments of delight, Dr. Pbipson states, is, however, not an 
affair of yesterday. “ This curious affection for old Cremona 
violins, tenors, and basses is by no means a modern fancy. The 
Stradivari violin, which my excellent father gave me when I was 
sixteen years of age, was priced one hundred guineas in 1824. 
But to go still further back, we were told by the English 
newspapers that in September, 1873, there was sold by auction 
at Dresden the famous violin of Count Trautmannsdorf, Grand 
Equerry to the Emperor Charles VL, which he had purchased 
direct from the celebrated Tyrolean maker, Jacob Stainer. 
He paid him down in cash seventy golden crowns, and under- 
took to provide the vendor as long as he lived with a good dianer 
evory day, as well asa hundred florins a month in cash, and every 
year a new coat, with golden brandenbarghs, two casks of beer, 
lighting and fuel, and, in case he should marry, a3 many hares as 
he might require, with twelve baskets of fruit annually for 
himself, and as many for his old nurse (housekeeper?).” As 
Stainer lived for sixteen years afterwards, this violin must have 
cost the Count not less than 20,000 florins, At the auction in 
question it was knocked down to a Russian gentleman for 
2,500 thalers. Dr. Phipson confesses that he has his own doubts 
about this extraordinary story; he thinks, indeed, that it may 
have been concocted for the anction-room—like those queer 
rumours which sometimes float about on the Stock Exchange. 

We cannot say that we are in the least degree impressed by 
the clumsy badmage with which the little book entitled “The 
Case of John Bull in Egypt, the Transvaal, and Elsewhore ” is 
filled. M. Montbard is an excellent artist, who possesses, as the 
illustrations to this book show, both humour and fancy, but 
neither of these qualities is much in evidence in the laboured 

leasantries which mark these imaginary conversations between 
rance and John Bull. M. Montbard understands art, bat it 
seems a pity that he does not leave politics aloue, if this b»ok is 
an example of the best he bas to say on foreign policy. 

Yet another “ Birthday Book”—but more welcome than 
many, since it is filled with snatches of noble verse from the 
wistful, spiritual aspiration of Christina Rossetti. It is not 
everyone who will care for such an outlook—half-morbid, half- 
triumphant—on life and its deepest prublems. It is now, 
however, too much to add that those who find in themselves 
a response to such sweet mystical songs of faith and hop» will 
prize the book, in no common sense, and treasure it with 
reverence. Christina Rossetti's life was one of high contempla- 
tion; and the fervour of a most religions soul, as weil as the 
lyrical strength of a true poet, illuminate almost every page of a 
compilation in which the flicker of light and shade in the mood 
of the writer is almost startlingly portrayed. 

We have not the least idea wlio wrote “ The Warwick English 
History ”"—an able sketch, in less than three hundred pages, of 
the growth of the nation and the expansion of the empire—but 
it is written with brains, as well as with an amount of sweetness 
and light not commonly lavished on school-books, The book 
does not aspire to the dignity of a minutely detailed history of 
England—that would, indeed, be impossible, for the pages are 
not many, and they are not burdened with small type. ‘The pur- 
ne which the anonymous author has set himself is to give in 
sroad outline a readable avcount of the development of the 
English people and the evolution of the far-reiching intereste. 
We have alia rod any historical manual which kept so closely 
to actual fact and yet was written with the freshness and vivacity 
which render these pages remarkable. There are many il!ustra- 
tions in the volume—chiefly portraits—additional summarirs of 
each reign, a few maps, and, in ordered sequence, the dates of all 
the most memorable events in the annals of the nation. 

“The Love Affairs of a Bibliomaniac ” is the title which Mr, 
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Eugene Field has given to a group of essays marked by delicate 
literary flavour and many odds-and-ends of knowledge, as well as 
touches of fancy of the sort to make an instant appeal to all who 
regard a library not merely as a cheap university but as the 
happiest place on earth, There are chapters in the book 
full of wise saws and modern instances on the luxury of 
reading in bed, on our common debt to monkish men for missals 
and illuminated books, and much wisdom and wit, let us add, 
which, but for their patient labours, might otherwise have 
escaped the modern world. Authors and publishers jostle one 
another in these pages, as indeed they seem to do in a very 
literal sense in these last days. Mr. Field, so to speak, button- 
holes the reader and confides to him with mild, garrulous 
enthusiasm his literary appreciations, as well as much know- 
ledge, which he has gathered of the freaks and foibles of men 
of letters. We saw just now that Dr. Phipson sighed over 
choice Cremonas laid literally upon the shelf, and from which 
the soul of music had fled. In the same spirit Mr. Field 
declares, “It makes me groan to think of the number of 
Elzevirs that are lost in the libraries of rich parvenus, who 
know nothing of and care nothing for the treasures about 
them.” But that way madness lies—the madness of chagrin 
to enthusiasts either in music or letters. In another mood— 
and half the charm of this volume lies in its glancing elusiveness 
and vagrant fancy—there are some shrewd observations of the 
ways of a book-lover when his pulse quickens at an auction, 
and he stands revealed by speech or silence either as a reckless, 
cireumspect, or timid buyer. With Mr. Field’s description of 
the pleasures of extra illustration we dare not intermeddle, or 
we shall wander off into Bypath Meadow on our own account, 
and shall never have done. 
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and Glasgow (St. Enoch) at 9.15 p.m. for St. Pancras. 

LUNCHEON AND DINING CARS by some of the Express 
Trains from and to London (St. Pancras), 

FAMILY S4LOONS, INVALID CARRIAGES, ENGAGED 
COMPARTMENTS, &c., arranged on application. 

PILLOWS may be hired by Travellers in the Night Mail and Express 
iy from London (St. Pancras), ani other towns, at a prepaid charge 
rs) . each. 


WHERE TO GO AND STAY FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 

“List of Furnished Lodgings in Farmhouses, Country Dis- 
tricts, &c.”; “The Peak of Derbyshire”; and other books may be 
had free on application to the Midland Company. The following new 
books are also now ready :— 

Pocket Guide to the Midland Railway (rice 6d.) ; Holiday 
Tours in the British Isles (Price 34.) ; Pocket Diary and Guide 
to the Isle of Man and English Lake District (rice 2d.). 

GEO. H. TURNER, General Manager. 





3 Rs. Decay, ST ate 
Ziraction, Pleepless } : Is 
ap an GORDON were 
Neuralgic Headaches anda'l Nerve M.D., C.M., R.N. 
Paine removed by HUNTER’S 
NEKVINE. All Chemist. is. i¢d. 
“‘As a specific for Toothache it has no equal. I have used no others for 
years."—Preof, W. Wilson, M.D. 





Derby, July, 1896. 








